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Conference for Education 
in the South •-• 



PROCEEDINGS 

THE Fourth Annual Conference for Education in the 
South assembled in the Chapel of the Salem, N. C, 
Female Academy and College on Thursday, April i8, 
1 90 1, at 3 o'clock. The Conference was called to order by 
the president, Robert C. Ogden, of New York, in the follow- 
ing words : 

At some place, somewhere in my subconscious nature, 
there is a slight impression remaining that I am the pres- 
ident of the Southern Educational Conference. I never 
by any former act of mine recognized this dignified and 
important position, but I find myself here charged with the 
duty of calling this Conference to order. Under the com- 
mand of men who are larger in influence and power in this 
Conference than I have ever been or can be, and in re- 
sponse to the slight subconsciousness that I was once 
elected to this place, I find it to be my duty to announce 
that the Conference is now convened and that it is ready 
to proceed to the transaction of such business and the dis- 
cussion of such suggestions as may, in orderly procedure, 
come before it. I find the first items on the prepared 
program are music and devotional exercises, but, owing 
to the tardiness of your presiding officer and others, it was 
necessary to proceed informally. We regret exceedingly 
that we did not have the benediction with which the pro- 
gram opened, and I hope our sins will not be recorded on 
the minutes of the Conference. 



I find also th^t'the program has progressed as far as 
the point of ,ljfte' 'address of welcome, and I am, therefore, 
privileged .to/j:Qcognize at this point the executive head of 
the state 'of. North Carolina, Governor Aycock. 

Th,e address of welcome was delivered by Governor Ay- 
cocX who spoke as follows ; 

.;*•*'' GOVERNOR AYCOCK'S ADDRESS 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference : If 
this continues much longer I shall think we have resumed 
the campaign of 1900. 

It is my privilege to-day to welcome in behalf of our 
good state, the ladies and gentlemen who are with us in 
the fourth Conference for Education in the South. 

In the name of the whole people of North Carolina, I 
extend that welcome ; as the Governor of the state I give 
you that greeting and say to you that whatever things are 
in this state are yours ; you can violate any law that you 
see fit and be pardoned for it unless you violate the old law 
of North Carolina hospitality, which forbids you to hasten 
away. In that event even executive clemency cannot save 
you. We are glad to have you in this state of ours ; it is a 
state of which we are proud, and of which we are very sure 
you do not know as much as we should like you to know, 
because the story of North Carolina has not yet been ade- 
quately told. We want the boys and girls taught this story 
until it shall be written as becomes its glorious history. 

It was in this state that the first child born of English 
parentage was born, and her name was Virginia Dare, show- 
ing in her name the purity of her womanhood and the bold- 
ness of a man. It was in this state that the first battle 
was fought against British tyranny. It was in this state 
that the first Declaration of Independence was written; 
more than a year before the great declaration was written, 
the men of North Carolina assembled at Charlotte to pass 
their resolutions and pledge their fortunes and their sacred 
honor, to make good their boast of freedom. This state 
was one of the last states to leave the American Union, but 



when it did leave it was the first to offer the sacred blood 
of its sons upon the altar of our country, and it laid down 
its irons last. It sent more men into the war according to 
population than were sent from any other state of the 
American Union, north or south. They made the last 
charge at Appomattox, and we have had the glorious privi- 
lege, since we have come back into the Union, of the offer- 
ing of the first blood shed in the war with Spain. 

It is our Union, it is our own country ; we are one 
people, one in purpose, and in high aim, and in noble 
aspiration, one in a settled purpose. So I welcome you 
to this state, now the more gladly because we have entered 
upon a new era of educational things in North Carolina. 
I referred a moment ago to the campaign which we ran 
last year. While I shall not say anything that shall remind 
us of partisanship, I will remind you that that campaign 
was made an educational one, and every son and daughter 
within her bounds shall have an opportunity to be edu- 
cated : we are keeping the pledge for education in this 
state. Three-sevenths of all the taxes of all the state levies 
are set apart for the running of public schools. I doubt 
if any other state does so much ; other states have larger 
funds because other states are richer, but we pay three- 
sevenths of our total state levy for the running of public 
schools. In addition to that, we have doubled this year 
the appropriation which we had but once before made in 
aid of public schools, and we have declared that there shall 
be no precinct, there shall be no school, white or colored, 
in which a four months' term shall not run this year. That 
is not much, but that is something, and is but an earnest 
of the things which we shall do. We have made it certain 
that our children shall be educated ; we have written it in 
our constitution that any child who comes of age after 1908 
can never vote in this state unless he can read and write, 
and that law applies to white and colored alike. 

Let that we have created be an incentive. We are 
aroused in spirit, we are doing what we can toward meeting 
the needs of the people of the state, and we are, therefore, 



glad to have these prominent men, these educational philan- 
thropists, with us; we want to hear any suggestions which 
they may have to make, we want to confer with them be- 
cause we are in earnest about the matter ourselves, and 
we believe in their sincerity, and in their earnestness, and we 
think that good will come to them as well as to us. It 
used to be that when people wanted help they had to go 
to those who were able to help them, but the beginning of 
this glorious twentieth century brings to us men and women 
who are seeking how they may best do good. 

May I be permitted to add a word yet, and then I am 
through. The difl&culty which I find most in the way of 
education in this state is the want of schoolhouses in the 
country districts. The towns and the cities are caring for 
themselves — they are able to do so. There we have larger 
population, and by concentration of population we can pur- 
sue education more cheaply ; there we have greater wealth. 
But in the sparsely settled districts of the country we have 
not the schoolhouses, and until we have them we shall not 
have much probability of education in this state. If I had 
the power and the wealth to put a public schoolhouse in every 
district in North Carolina I would enter into a guarantee 
that no child, white or black, in ten years from now should 
reach the age of twelve without being able to read and 
write. But unless we solve that problem we shall have 
children who do not go to school. That is the problem 
which we must solve. 

Again I extend to you, Mr. President, and your Confer- 
ence the heartiest welcome of North Carolinians. 



The Rt. Rev. Edward Rondthaler then made an address 
of welcome on behalf of the Moravian church. 

MR. ODGEN'S reply 

I find in following the program that my personality is 
sub-divided again. As president and chairman of the South- 
ern Educational Conference it is my duty and my privilege. 



a duty, however, that could be performed with much more 
grace by any other one of the many delegates to the Con- 
ference ; but yet it is both my duty and privilege to say 
to you, the worthy Governor of the Grand Old North State, 
that the Conference as a whole, regardless of the sections of 
the country from which the delegates come, cordially appre- 
ciates and most gratefully receives the beautiful and cordial 
welcome which you have given to it. It is especially im- 
impressive and fitting that here in this place — honored by 
a long history in the cause of religion and education — this 
Conference should convene. And, therefore, it is my privi- 
lege to thank you, Bishop Rondthaler, representative of 
this honored Moravian Church, rich in its beautiful history 
and its great influence for good upon the generations that 
have been educated here. We are thankful for the wel- 
come extended to us, and are happy that, from the church, 
from the college, from the municipality and from the state, 
this Conference meets here not only in the enjoyment of a 
heartfelt greeting, but under auspices of spirit and feeling 
that should certainly inspire us to noble effort and open- 
hearted discussion. I trust that we shall be inspired with 
the frankness and with the earnestness that shall give the 
impress of honest purpose to all its deliberations, with the 
full utilization of the resources of head and heart present 
in this remarkable assembly. There are men and women 
of worth and action here who, if they contribute as it is 
within their power to contribute to the discussions of this 
Conference, will certainly so impress all present as to send 
them forth again richer and stronger for having been here. 
Thus I dispose of my presidential personality. 

The other personality is one that makes me hesitate 
extremely, namely, to speak personally for certain friends 
here present. But for loss of time I would demand the 
selection of some other one to take my place. I hesitate to 
reply to that part of the welcome which Bishop Rondthaler 
and Governor Aycock have applied especially to the group 
of friends that have come from the North. In New York 
city we have a club that is called ''The Get Together Club." 



At its dinners, once a month, there is splendid discussion 
on important topics. There is a certain man somewhere 
who knows many good men, and when the time comes for 
a dinner he sends invitations and "The Get Together Club " 
meets for great work. So in this matter of southern edu- 
cation ; this Conference, as I understand it, in its spirit and 
in its letter, is a Get Together Club, a meeting place to 
which men and women earnest in the work of education 
come for conference and for help. 

Now I have to say that each of my friends from the 
North possesses some noble aspiration in relation to the 
cause that brings us together. I am not a distinguished 
professional man, because I do not belong to any of the 
great organizations that are represented here; it is proper 
for me to say of this company from the North that it in- 
cludes men and women of force and power and thought 
and experience, and while we were originally interested in 
the South through negro education, our impulses have 
risen from negro education to the question of the entire 
burden of educational responsibility that you have through- 
out this whole section of country. We expect to share it 
with you in the spirit of our Lord and Master as a whole 
national question, having to do with the North and with 
the South, with the prosperity and progress and morality 
of the whole country — with that spirit these friends from 
the North are here. 

Not to detain you, I want to say one other thing con- 
cerning this company from the North. There have been 
very many widely circulated newspaper opinions that seem 
to have given an erroneous notoriety to this quiet company 
of people who did not come here with intent to make any 
impression with a noise of trumpets or unusual publicity. 
It has been stated without authority that we were a com- 
pany of philanthropists and millionaires coming down here 
to study together the subject of education. I do not under- 
stand how these erroneous ideas became current through the 
southern press. But I simply wish to say in behalf of these 
courteous men and women who are not seeking notoriety, 



who came here simply to help in the good cause repre- 
sented by this Conference, that this peculiar and unpleas- 
ant state of things was occasioned by causes over which 
we had no control and of which no member of this Con- 
ference, I am sure, has any knowledge whatever. We do 
not know how it happened, it may be that we protest a 
little too severely, and I hope that any question as to the 
delicacy of the allusion I am making will be waived and 
charged to the desire we have to place ourselves more prop- 
erly on record. 

ORDER OF PROCBEDINQS 

Mr. W. A. Blair moved that a nominating committee be 
appointed by the chair. The motion being carried, the 
following were appointed to serve on that committee : Dr. 
Curry, Dr. Mclver and Mr. H. E. Fries. 

Report of secretary and treasurer were next called for. 

It was moved that the report be referred to an auditor. 
Accordingly Dr. Wm. J. Schieffelin of New York was ap- 
pointed auditor. 

Report of Dr. Dickerman, agent of the Conference. 

It was moved that this report be referred to Committee 
of Resolutions when appointed. 

Committee on Nominations reported as follows : 

President : Robert C. Ogden, New York. 

Vice - presidents : Walter H. Page, New York ; Rt. Rev. 
Edw. Rondthaler, North Carolina ; Eugene C. Branson, 
Georgia. 

Secretary and treasurer : Rev. A. B. Hunter, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Letter read from Dr. D. B. Johnson, president Winthrop 
Normal College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, expressing his 
regrets at not being able to be present. 

Invitations were next read from Men's League and Wa- 
chovia Historical Society cordially inviting the members 
of the Conference to visit both of these institutions. 

Adjournment. 
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EVENING SESSION, THURSDAY, APRIL l8, 8 : OO 

Selection by Salem orchestra. 

Resolution offered by Dr. Chas. Meserve, that a telegram 
of condolence be sent Mrs. Sale upon the death of her hus- 
band. Captain W. H. Sale. It was moved and carried that 
a telegram be sent at the expense of the Conference. 

Address by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Slater and 
Peabody Funds, Washington, D. C. 

(Dr. Curry's address was extemporaneous, and the com- 
mittee have no report of it for printing.) 

Song by Academy pupils. 

Address by Dr. Chas. D. Mclver, President of the State 
Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro, North Carolina : 
*'Two Open Fields for the Philanthropist." 

Discussion by Dr. McAllister. 

Adjournment. 

MORNING SESSION, FRIDAY, APRIL IQ, 9:30 

Devotional services conducted by Bishop Rondthaler. 
Prayer by Dr. H. B. Frissell. Song by Mrs. Mann. 

The Executive Committee appointed by the president as 
follows : Dr. H. B. Frissell, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. 
Chas. Meserve, Dr. Albert Shaw, W. A. Blair. 

Resolution offered on the death of Mr. Sale by Mr. 
Wilkes, of Charlotte, N. C. 

Remarks by Prof. Henry St. George Tucker concerning the 
death of President Wilson, of Washington & Lee University. 

Motion by Mr. Baldwin that the time of the speakers be 
limited to 30 minutes each. Motion carried. 

Motion by Dr. Mclver that a committee of nine be ap- 
pointed on Platform and Resolutions. Motion carried. 
/ Address by Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, president University 
fef Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

\ Discussion of the importance of putting into print the 
V . g 



(addresses of this Conference. Motion is made and carried 
that the chair appoint a committee to look into the matter 
and report at its convenience. The chair appointed F. N. 
Doubleday and Geo. Foster Peabody. 
It was moved by Dr. Curry that the state superintendents! 
pi public schools be requested to publish this paper in such 
form as they see fit and distribute it among public school j 
teachers and ofl&cers in the southern states. 

It was suggested by Dr. Curry that as soon as he returns] 
to Washington he will see Dr. Harris, a member of the] 
Bureau of Education, and ask him to publish this paper of 
Dr. Dabney's in pamphlet form for distribution. 

Committee on Platform and Resolutions appointed^ 
Chairman, Dr. Chas. D. Mclver, Dr. Albert Shaw, Pres. 
Chas. W. Dabney, John Graham Brooks, Bishop Rondthaler, 
Hon. G. R. Glenn, Prof. Henry St. George Tucker, W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., Walter H. Page, Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 

Address by Hon. G. R. Glenn, state superintendent of 
education, Atlanta, Ga. 
Instrumental solo. 

Address by Dr. James E. Russell, dean of Teachers* Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. 

Address by Gen. T. F. Toon, superintendent public in- 
struction. North Carolina. 
Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, FRIDAY, APRIL IQ, IQOI 

Music. 

Devotional exercises. 

Address by Mr. C. B. Gibson, superintendent of schools, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Address by John Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass. 

Address by Dr. Geo. T. Winston, president of North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Address by Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of Review of Reviews ^ 
New York. 
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Report of Committee on Publishing the Addresses and 
Papers of the Conference. Chairman stated that it would 
cost from if 1,500 to if 2, 000 to carry out the work. It was 
moved that Rev. A. B. Hunter be appointed a member of 
this committee. 

Discussion by Mr. Venable, of Asheville. 

Discussion by George Foster Peabody, of New York. 

Remarks by Miss Schofield, Aiken, S. C. 

Adjournment. 

EVENING SESSION, FRIDAY, APRIL 1 9, 8 : OO 

Selection by choir. 

Address by Dr. James McAllister, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Address by President Truman J. Backus, Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Address by Lyman Abbott, D.D., New York. 

MORNING SESSION, SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 9:30 

Song by Academy pupils. 

Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. A. B. Hunter. 

Meeting called to order by President Ogden. 

Address by Walter H. Page, New York. 

Song by Academy pupils, '*Way down South in Dixie." 

/ The Committee on Platform and Resolutions next re- 
/ported. The committee is composed of ^Dr._ Charl es D '.\ 
/ Mclyer, chairman, Dr. Shaw, Dr. Dabney, John Graham \ 
/ Brooks, Bishop Rondthale r, Hon. G. R. Glenn , Dr. Curry^ 
/ Prof. Tucker; W. H. Baldwin, Jr., and Walter H. Page . 
I The following resolution was presented : 

I Resolved: That the Conference extends its appreciative 

\ and heartfelt thanks to the Salem Academy and all con- J 
Vnected with it for its contributions to the success, comfort / 




and pleasure of the sessions, to the authorities and the citi- 
zens of Winston-Salem for their delightful hospitality, to 
the Governor of North Carolina for his presence, his words 
of greeting and his warm endorsement of the objects of the 
Conference, to the local committees and individuals who 
have been so constant in their helpfulness, and to the rail- 
way companies for their courtesies. 

Resolution was carried. 
Response by Bishop Rondthaler : 

We appreciate your cordial resolution in behalf of Wins- 
ton-Salem, but we want more substantial thanks than that ; 
we want you to thank us in this way, that you will come 
again next year. 

The following platform resolutions were adopted by the^ 
Conference : 

The Conference for Education in the South, on occasion 
of its fourth annual meeting, held at Winston-Salem, April 
1 8, 19, and 20, 1901, reaffirmed its conviction that the over- 
shadowing and supreme public need of our time, as we pass 
the threshold of a new century, is the education of the 
children of all the people. We declare such education to 
be the foremost task of our statesmanship, and the most 
worthy object of philanthropy. With the expansion of our 
population and the growth of industry and economic re- 
sources, we recognize in a fitting and universal education 
and training for the home, for the farm and the workshop, 
and for the exercise of the duties of citizenship, the only 
salvation for our American standards of family and social 
life and the only hope for the perpetuity of our institutions, 
founded by our forefathers on the four corner-stones of 
intelligence, virtue, economic efficiency and capacity for polit- 
ical self-control. We recognize the value of efforts hitherto 
made to solve our educational problems, both as respects 
the methods to be used, and also as regards the sheer quan- 
tity of the work to be done. But we also find in the facts 
as presented at the sessions of this Conference the impera- 
tive need of renewed efforts on a larger scale ; and we also 
find in the improved financial outlook of the country and in 
the advancing state of public opinion better hopes than ever 
before of a larger response to this greater need. As the 
first great need of our people is adequate elementary in- 
struction, and as this instruction must come to children soj 
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..? 
largely through mothers and women teachers in their homes 
and primary schools, we desire to emphasize our belief in 
the wisdom of making the most liberal investments possible 
in^he education of girls and women. 

Thereas, therefore, the conditions existing in the south- 
^em states seem now fully ripe for the large development as 
well as further improvement of the schools; and, 

Whereas, This Conference desires to associate itself 
actively with the work of organizing better school systems 
and extending their advantages to all the people. 

Resolved, That this Conference proceed to organize by 
the appointment of an Executive Board of seven, who shall 
be fully authorized and empowered to conduct : 

1. A campaign of education for free schools for all the 
people, by supplying literature to the newspaper and period- 
ical press, by participation in educational meetings and by 
general correspondence ; and, 

2. To conduct a Bureau of Information and Advice on 
Legislation and School Organization. 

For these purposes this board is authorized to raise 
funds and disburse them, to employ a secretary or agent, 
and to do whatever may be necessary to carry out effectively 
these measures and others that may from time to time be 
found feasible apxi desirable. 
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otion was made and carried that Mr. Ogden be made 
an^gighth member of this committee. 

Address by Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., of New York. 

(Dr. Parkhurst's address was extemporaneous, and the 
committee have no report of it for printing.) 

Song by Academy pupils, VThe Old North State." 

Address by Rt. Rev. W. N. McVickar, Bishop of Rhode 
Island. 

Prof. St. George Tucker, of Washington & Lee Univer- 
sity of Virginia, in behalf of the committee, reported resolu- 
tions of respect and esteem for the late Hon. William L. 
Wilson, president of Washington & Lee University, and a 
member of the Educational Conference. 

Remarks by O. B. Eaton, Esq. , mayor of Winston. 
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MAYOR EATON'S ADDRESS 

Mr, Presidenty Ladies and Gentlemen : I shall always 
esteem it one of the great opportunities of my life that it 
was my privilege to attend the sessions of this Conference. 
It has been an occasion of more than ordinary interest to 
our people, because it has brought together leaders of 
thought from the various sections of our great common- 
wealth, animated by the same elevated purpose to study 
with us the great problems that confront us. We have 
not only had the opportunity to meet and mingle with you 
in social and friendly relations, but we have had the advan- 
tage of your wisdom and experience which will give a fresh 
impetus to the new awakening in educational interest in 
North Carolina. As the eminent divine has so beautifully 
and forcibly said, we believe that you go away carrying 
with you a clearer and more intelligent understanding of 
the existing conditions, thereby better enabled to have that 
help applied. 

Mr. Chairman, Winston and Salem appreciate and thank 
you and your noble co-laborers that you left your work and 
important business and came down here to study with us 
these great questions. We want you to come again, and 
we would say that our latch-string always hangs on the 
outside of the door for you and yours ; just mention your 
name and the Educational Association, and we will meet 
you at the gate. 

In the name of the citizens of Winston and Salem, I 
now invite this distinguished body to meet with us again 
next year at this place. 

Report of Dr. Dickerman, made by Dr. Curry. 

A resolution of thanks was tendered Dr. Dickerman for 
his noble work in the matter of southern education. 

Auditor reports that the treasurer's report has been 
audited and found correct. 

Remarks by Dr. Dickerman. 
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Report of Committee on the Cost of Printing and Circu- 
lating the Proceedings of this Conference. 

Remarks by President Geo. Walker, Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Peabody, of Georgia, gave an encouraging account 
of educational progress made in cotton mill towns of the 
South. 

The Conference was then announced adjourned for the 
year. 

'* Blest be the tie that binds" was sung, and prayer 
offered by Bishop Rondthaler, after which the benediction 
was pronounced and the Southern Educational Conference 
for the year 1901 was ended. 
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AGENT'S REPORT: 

The South Compared with the North in Educational Requirements. 
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G. S. DICKERMAN. D.D. 

f^ I^HE thought of the North is of cities. Ought it to be 
the same in the South? Massachusetts has a good 
educational system in its way. How far can this 
system be used elsewhere? Massachusetts is becoming a 
commonwealth of cities and her schools are for populous 
districts. Crowded communities anywhere may copy them, 
but will they fit people whose cabins and coun- 
c L^J^^^ ^^^ homes are a mile apart? Glance at the 
figures 6l the last census. Massachusetts has 
20 cities of over 25,000 inhabitants. The 10 states south of 
Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri, with an area 85 times as 
great, have only 19, and the aggregate population of the Mas- 
sachusetts cities exceeds that of the latter by 417,000. Again, 
Massachusetts has no communities of over 4,000 inhabitants 
with an aggregate of 2,437,994. Her entire population is 
2,805,346, so that the number in smaller places is but 
366,352. These 10 southern states have 146 communities 
of this rank with an aggregate of 2,148,262. Their entire 
population is 17,121,481 and the number in smaller places 
is 14,972,738. 

By comparison with the census of 1890 we may see the 
trend of population. During the 10 years Massachusetts* 
population increased 566,399, and the increase in her no large 
places was 551,555. In the 10 southern states the increase 
was 3,071,276, of which 505,781 was in their 146 cities. Out- 
side of the larger places Massachusetts increased 14,844, 
these 10 states 2,565,495. Massachusetts people live in cities 
and the growth is there. Southern people live in the coun- 
try and are to do so in the future. A small part live in com- 
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munities of even 1,000 inhabitants. The 608 places of this 
size or larger contain but 3,029,000, while 14,090,000 remain 
for the strictly rural population. This is for the ten more 
southern states. If we add Maryland, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky the number will rise to over 17,000,000. How many 
people has Massachusetts or Connecticut or Rhode Island in 
communities of less than 1,000 inhabitants? So few as to 
be hardly appreciable as an influence in their educational 
policy. 

Now it is a serious question in the North, how to provide 
good schools for the country. Even in Massachusetts there 
are scores of little places where educational opportunities are 
by no means of a high order. Else why has Berkshire 
county 415 native white illiterate men of over 21 years of age? 
One county in northern Maine has over 23 per cent .of its na- 
tive white voters who cannot read and write. New England 
has not yet answered in her own domain the question of edu- 
cation for her rural people. But in the South this is the 
main question. Southern cities, like northern cities, have 
institutions which are their pride : but the cities are few in 
the South and play a subordinate part. The multitudes of 
people are widely scattered. The neglected few in Massa- 
chusetts or Maine multiply into millions. 

To make the situation harder the South has the two 
races to complicate everything, two peoples so unlike yet 
bound together in all their interests. Usually we separate 
the races in our thought and discussion. It is not so easy 
to separate them actually. They touch one another in all 
occupations ; they breathe the same atmosphere ; they 
follow the same motives. Notice how the more prosper- 
ous schools for negroes are distributed. You find them 
not where the negroes are most numerous, as a general 
thing, but where the whites are in the majority and have 
given the community something of an intellectual char- 
acter. North Carolina has about twice as many whites as 
negroes, South Carolina has a third more negroes than 
whites. Yet the former state shows a much larger number 
of high-grade schools for this race. These schools, too, 
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are not in the eastern counties of North Carolina, where 
the most negroes are, but in the Piedmont section, where 
the whites outnumber them. In Tennessee less than a 
quarter of the people are negroes, in Mississippi over three- 
fifths. Yet Tennessee is conspicuous for its great negro 
schools and Mississippi has very few. 

The explanation seems to be that the negroes are much 
more likely to become really interested in education where 
Intellectual there is a vigorous intellectual life among the 
Life Stim- white people around them. Where most of 
ulates All ^j^g people are white and are making exertions 

to give their children an education, it awakens the negroes' 
ambition for the same object. By a wise statesmanship, 
however, in regions populous with negroes quite a number 
of schools have been planted — Claflin University, Benedict 
College, Brainerd Institute and Schofield Industrial School 
in South Carolina ; Tuskegee Institute and Calhoun School 
in Alabama ; and Tougaloo University in Mississippi. In 
these instances I have the impression that the white people 
of the locality have also shown exceptional interest in the 
enterprise and aided much toward its success. 

The whole movement of negro education when faithfully 
analyzed tells not of the negro's independence of his white 
neighbors but of the influences they have exerted on him. 
Since the emancipation as before, though in another manner, 
high-minded men and women, moving from day to day 
among these people of another race, have been the potent 
factors of civilization and enlightenment. But over against 
such influences are others that work for barbarism, some 
coming steadily from the negroes themselves and others 
from the lower order of whites. It is unnecessary to speak 
of these in detail. Their baleful fruits are too well known. 

How much this means to the white people and their 
children ! If the negroes are apt to get better standards 
of life in a place where two-thirds of the people are white, 
turn the case around and ask how it will be with the whites 
where two-thirds of the people are negroes ? This is not 
felt to so great an extent in such states as North Carolina 
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or Tennessee, where the counties are few in which the ne- 
groes preponderate. But take South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. About 120 counties have in 
them twice as many negroes as whites and some of these 
have eight or ten times as many. If it is not practicable 
to maintain good negro schools under such conditions, how 
must it be with educational opportunities for white chil- 
dren ? Can any northern community understand such a 
situation or enter into the dangers involved ? What won- 
der that the people who have most at heart the welfare of 
their families incline to move away from such an envi- 
ronment ? But this makes the community only the worse 
off. Such people cannot be spared. They are wanted to 
improve conditions. 

An effect of superior schools in the larger centers, with 
none to match them in the rural districts, is to draw away 
the more progressive. A fine thing for the centers but ruin- 
ous to the hamlet. A process of this sort has 
The Hamlet « e ■% ti .1 

_^ been gomg on of late all over the country. 

North and South. But the disastrous conse- 
quences are probably greater in the South. It would 
seem that this must be so, because southern life has been 
so generally rural and the country gentleman has had such 
commanding influence. In communities with such a his- 
tory people of high character are wanted more than any 
one can tell, to illumine everything, to mould sentiment 
and guide action, to raise people's ambition for themselves, 
their families and the neighborhood, to cultivate an appre- 
ciation of good institutions, to represent the locality in the 
legislature, as in other notable assemblies, and to inspire 
a civic spirit by participation in great deliberations. 

Some things do not work now as they did once. Once 
the development of a central community in culture and 
intelligence developed the whole region tributary to it, pro- 
ducing in every hamlet the scholar and leader of men. Go 
into the hamlets of to-day and ask for the scholars and 
leaders of men. Visit particularly the old rural communi- 
ties of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
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see, Alabama, and learn from those native to the soil what 
have been the gains and losses in community character 
during the last twenty years. Vital to the welfare of the 
community is the progressive spirit. This means educa- 
tional spirit, good schoolhouses and churches, good pas- 
tors and teachers, and, as a sure result, improved morals, 
higher intelligence and prosperity. If this does not exist, 
what is to be done? Something to bring it in, and that 
must be something that enters into the spiritual sphere 
and is not all material. Only one way has ever been found 
to give a better spirit to individual or community. It is 
that of personal impartation from souls who themselves are 
full to overflowing with the power of a higher life. 

In a certain county of the Appalachians there is a people 
dwelling in their mountain homes who have known little of 
good schools. The constitution of the state provides that 
certain funds accruing from the courts shall be used for 
educating the children, but careless ofl&cials, more inter- 
ested in roads and bridges than in anything intellectual, 
have employed these funds for various public purposes, 
but never for schools. No one noticed it. Nothing was 
thought of it. But there came into the ofl&ce of the county 
superintendent an old school teacher, alive with enthu- 
siasm for the upbuilding of character in the children of 
every family. He bent his mind to the mastery of his 
work in detail and did not pass over investigation of the 
laws and constitution, when lo ! he discovered that a sum 
amounting to $65,000 was due from the public treasury for 
the maintenance of his schools. So inadequate are all laws, 
even to a constitutional clause, till the man arrives to give 
it application in the realm of the spirit. There is more 
than one county where funds legally belonging to the pub- 
lic schools have been used for making roads and repairing 
bridges. Traverse these counties, look into the wretched 
schoolhouses, or in the frequent absence of such into the 
hired "shack" that answers the purpose; notice the hard 
benches, the battered and old-fashioned school books, the un- 
attractiveness of everything — teacher and all ; then find out 
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how long the school keeps — two or three or four months only 
in a year — and the school money going for roads and bridges I 
In such circumstances it cannot be expected that the teachers 
will be of an inspiring order. Capable men and women 
cannot afford to follow an occupation that gives employ- 
ment less than half the year. But if such teachers were 
available they could not get the places. Where schools 
are so little honored they are wanted by any person who 
has nothing else to do in the community, for the spending 
money they may yield. A member of the board is glad 
to give a school to his son or daughter, and influential 
citizens lay claim to them for one and another favored 
relative. 

It is essential to correct all this in order to effect any 
great improvement in educational work. Somehow people 
must get a better apprehension of what a good school re- 
A Clearer quires. The best public schools are usually 

Apprehension supported, in part, by a local tax. When citi- 
Needed ^ens meet together and vote to raise a sum of 

money by taxes on their own property, they are likely to take 
some personal interest in the things for which the money is 
used. School support by a local tax is prevalent in the 
North, and has been introduced extensively into the cities of 
the South. In these places people value their schools enough 
to incur personal expense. So they have erected commodi- 
ous buildings, extended the sessions to nine or ten months 
and secured the service of teachers as accomplished as can 
be found anywhere. Something corresponding to this needs 
to be carried into every rural district. For however poor a 
community may be, the people must go to some expense in 
order to prize their schools. People will not prize anything 
that costs nothing. So long as all the school money comes 
from the state and the people do nothing but spend it, they 
will spend it unprofitably. And if, in the course of events, 
the national government should make educational provisions 
and do nothing to cultivate the spirit of self-help and inde- 
pendent initiative, we could hardly expect anything better to 
come from that. The community must have a hand in the 
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development of an institution so wrought out of its own char- 
acters as a school. 

To whom shall we look for the diffusion of this new spirit 
in these backward districts? The answer is at hand. We 
have only to look to the men already in the work, men of the 
South, who, with clear intelligence and unwavering purpose, 
have toiled while others slept, giving themselves with all 
their hearts to the task of thinking out these intricate mazes 
of popular necessity and trying every clew to a solution. The 
number of these is not so small as some may think. They 
are to be found in every state and distributed in positions of 
educational power, clear-headed, pure-hearted scholars who 
find no joy so unalloyed as to serve the people among whom 
they live. When our Lord Jesus sent out his apostles to 
their ministry he said to them : " Into whatsoever city or vil- 
lage ye shall enter, search out who in it is worthy, and there 
abide till ye go thence.'* He laid that down as a primal law 
of his kingdom, — recognition of the honored men in a com- 
munity and painstaking effort to accomplish one's mission in 
agreement with them. 

Some of us come from a distance and think, perhaps, to 
bear a part in this educational work. Let us not lose out of 
mind that primal law. The men on the ground are in the 
foremost place. They know the situation. They are fa- 
miliar with conditions. They have sharpened instincts to 
sense the meaning of things that would be a snare to others. 
In agreement with them is strength. We have to wait for 
these master spirits of the South to bring in the new order. 
Our highest ministry is to work with them, to 
1^^^^** help them like Jethro in the tent of Moses,— 
sympathetic guests with open mind to enter 
into their plans and make them our own. 

Something is to be said of fostering interest in public 
schools by gifts from private sources. In my paper last year 
at Capon Springs, I spoke of an undertaking in Washington 
county, Georgia, whereby a number of rural schools had been 
consolidated and manual training made a part of the course 
of instruction. When the paper appeared in print there was 
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a foot-note mentioning certain pressing requirements that 
might be supplied for $1,000. Last January a New York 
gentleman, of our Conference, engaged to bestow this sum if 
the object should be found as represented. This led me to 
visit the county in the following month and look into some 
fifteen of the schools in widely separated districts. It was 
decided that the sum should be equally divided between the 
whites and the negroes, it being understood that the people 
should raise enough among themselves to duplicate the sum. 
The particular demand was for an industrial school for each 
race in which the instruction should be carried a grade higher 
than was practicable in the schools generally. For the whites 
there was a building favorably situated that could be used 
for a shop. The people of the neighborhood responded to 
the offer by raising $500 in cash. This provides $1,000 in all, 
with which the shop is to be equipped and one or two extra 
teachers employed. It is believed that after the first season 
the people will be so interested in the school that they will 
continue it themselves without further aid. 

For the work among the negroes a shop had to be built. 
The people bought land for it to stand on, materials were 
purchased at a cost of $300, and the work of construction 
was done by the people, most of it by the pupils. The $200 
remaining furnished the school with tools. It is now com- 
pleted, a building fifty feet long and of good proportions. In 
three months from the time of the offer the new shop was 
ready to be occupied. The principal of the school, for whose 
expansion this annex was built, received his education at At- 
lanta University, and has been teaching where he is for fifteen 
years. Some time ago he began to recognize the demand for 
a more practical education and went to Chicago one summer 
vacation, at his own expense, to take a course of lessons in 
Sloyd, which he reproduced for his own pupils on his return. 
When I saw the school the pupils were showing excellent 
proficiency in this kind of work, and the assistant teacher ex- 
hibited results that were equally good in needlework and 
garment-making. I am confident that this will prove a good 
investment. There are eight thousand children of school age 
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in this county to feel its influence. Can any one tell of a 
more promising field in which to lay out a thousand dollars 
for beneficent ends? 

Is it not time for some comprehensive undertaking to 
foster an educational spirit in the rural portions of the South ? 
Some things are possible to private beneficence which are 
not so to legislation. Sometimes legislation cannot discrim- 
inate where discrimination is essential. It has to lay down 
general principles and treat all alike, even if it does more 
harm than good. Discrimination is indispensable. One 
community requires what another does not and the treat- 
ment that would help one might hurt another. 

In what way can such a wise discrimination be insti- 
tuted ? Or is it unattainable ? It is not our habit in these 
days to say that anything which needs to be cannot be. 
Look about us, as business men do, and see if there is not 
some suggestion, some working instrument now in use that 
may be turned to this fresh demand. See what is done to 
provide teachers for our schools, what institutions are estab- 
lished for this object, what organized activities there are, 
and what judicious, experienced men are directing them. 
Do these have no meaning for that toward which we are 
aiming ? For what does a normal school exist ? To train 
teachers. And does it exercise no discrimination ? Does 
it take all who come and train all alike with no regard to 
individuality, and when their course is done recommend 

them with no difference to every position open? 
A Wise Dis- • 

. . ^ It IS the practice of incessant discrimmation 

ciiiiiiiiAtion 

from the hour the student crosses the thresh- 
old till he takes his diploma, that makes the attendance 
an education. 

Why may not this discriminating process be carried into 
the wider educational field, and why may we not look to 
those who are already engaged in the work to tell us how 
it is to be done ? Bid the officers and teachers of these 
training schools take into their view the communities, far 
and near, for which their students may be in training, and 
make a study of them. Add to the faculty other officers 
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specially designed for this service and put in their hands 
the means of doing for these communities what they most 
need to have done. 

It seems to me that we are not getting out of our great 
educational institutions anything like what they are capable 
of doing. They are only in the infancy of their development 
as engines of popular enlightenment ; they have in them 
undiscovered capabilities, comparable to the forces of elec- 
tricity twenty years ago, and fresh, unimagined puttings forth 
of power are coming to send thrills of recreative life wher- 
ever the homes of men are found. 

In this state of North Carolina the average length of 
school term is about 14 weeks. In the larger places it is 8 
or lo months, which implies that in the rural portions ses- 
sions are much shorter than 14 weeks. Conditions in South 
Carolina are no better, probably not so good. In the 12 
southern states the average number of school days is 97. 
Correcting this for the long sessions of the larger places, and 
the rural schools cannot last over 3 or 4 months : often they 
are only 2 or 3 months. For such schools teaching as a vo- 
cation is impossible. Educated persons cannot follow a call- 
ing that occupies only 3 or 4 months of the year. The only 
teachers for such schools are those who happen to live near 
by, competent or incompetent. 

Over against this situation is another of the teachers' 
training schools. The number of these is not small and they 
are giving to many thousand young men and women a supe- 
rior education for just this employment. We may embrace in 
the list not only the normal schools but colleges and high 
grade schools, public and private. With such an unspeak- 
able want in the rural districts and such increasing prepara- 
tion of teachers, is it not reasonable to ask how teaching as a 
vocation may be made more practicable? 

How much would it cost to maintain a good teacher 8 
months in one of these country schools ? Not over $200 ; less 
than this with the public fund. But if half of this sum were 
offered the people in many cases would gladly raise the re- 
mainder. Thus, a school might have its term extended to 8 
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or lo months for $100. How many of these schools might 
be built up with the amount of money put into a single school 
building in one of our large cities? A hundred thousand dol- 
lars would maintain i^ooo schools and reach with educational 
influences 40^000 or 50,000 children. 

Normal schools need an extension system added. They 
have scholarships by which pupils are maintained in school. 
They ought to have teacherships by which graduates could 
be maintained to carry on the work for which all their train- 
ing is given. Suppose that even so moderate a sum as li^ooo 
were put into the hands of the officers of the State Normal 
College at Greensboro or Rock Hill or Athens, with the un- 
derstanding that it be used to assist selected graduates to con- 
tinue short term schools to a full session. It would have a 
threefold value. It would help the graduate to a good start 
in her vocation ; it would be a blessing to the little commu- 
nity whither she went ; and it would benefit the normal school 
by broadening its range and bringing it into closer touch with 
public school work. 

President Mclver, of Greensboro, tells me that he could 
name 50 students of his institution who would gladly seize 
upon such an opportunity and go to the most needy districts 
in the state if they could be assured of maintenance. Presi- 
dent Johnson, of Rockhill, writes: ''With ^1,000 a year, I 
could induce many a public school, running now only 2 or 3 
months in the year with poorly paid and utterly inefficient 
teachers, to lengthen the school term materially and to em- 
ploy good teachers. No educational fund has been man- 
aged more wisely and been made to accomplish better and 
greater results than the Peabody Educational Fund. Dr. 
Curry, the distinguished agent, has always pursued the plan 
you now propose to stimulate action and to give only where 
some effort at self-help was made. I should be glad to give 
my services and the services of Winthrop College in putting 
this plan to the test in this section of the state. " A number 
of others engaged in similar work have spoken in correspond- 
ing terms. Educational leaders are ready for any measures 
that promise practical eificiency. In all efforts to develop 
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public schools the normal school officers will be found 
prompt to do whatever is in their power. 

Concerning the education of the colored people, it grows 
plain that the counsel and friendly assistance of intelligent 
whites in the neighborhood are invaluable. Let me illus- 
trate : In Wilcox county, Alabama, where more than three- 
quarters of the people are negroes^ four schools have been 
established under the care of the United Presbyterian 
church. Each of these schools has the constant oversight 
of one or more wealthy and influential citizens of the neigh- 
borhood, who have contributed generously for the purchase 
of land and the erection of the school buildings. The 
teachers of these schools, some twenty in number, received 
their training in Knoxville College and are still under the 
personal supervision of the president of that institution. 
He visits the schools once or twice each year and carefully 
sees to their management, and each summer the band of 
teachers is recalled to Knoxville to pursue a normal course 
and keep their minds fresh for their work. So this favored 
institution of east Tennessee is working in direct partner- 
ship with planters in one of the darkest regions of Alabama. 
Can there be any question concerning the soundness and 
permanent power of an enterprise like that ? 

In every educational effort search should 
Men of Fore- ^^ made for the men of vision and of power 
A^on ^^^ ^^® nearest at hand. A gentleman who 

is one of our number to-day, speaks of them 
habitually as ''prophetic men.'* These men should recog- 
nize in what a position they stand and how much it means 
to have the anticipatory faculty for a new order that is 
coming. They should plan on a large scale and expect 
large things, looking for allies to join them from unknown 
quarters, and means to flow in for carrying on their under- 
takings as fast as they are ready. The generous acts of 
so many captains of industry in these times, appropriations 
of millions for various institutions of enlightenment, may 
be taken as an earnest of what is waiting in the develop- 
ment of their own work, and lead them to open channels 
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and clear the way for other golden streams to turn their 
mill wheels also, and hasten achievements more wide- 
reaching than any that have yet been seen. 

The nation has yet to open its eyes to the possibilities 
lying dormant in these great states of the South — 17,000,000 
people in these stretches of territory, none of whom live 
in a village of a thousand inhabitants ! Ten million whites 
of our native American stock, with few exceptions, and 
having 3,500,000 children of school age usually unprovided 
with good schools! Seven million negroes, with 2,500,000 
children, and these vitally identified in their rise or deterio- 
ration with the whites about them ! Who grasps the scope 
of these figures and comprehends the task of the men who 
have to wrestle with these problems ? Do they deserve 
no recognition from the nation ? Can the nation in a prudent 
regard for its own permanence and future growth afford 
to go on heedless of what is done or not done in half of 
our territorial domain ? 

There is no end of the bounty bestowed on institutions 
for the common people in northern cities. Why, as an 
American, should I be more interested in the children of 
Boston or of New Haven than in those of the Carolinas 
and Georgia ? Who are the children of Boston ? Sixty- 
seven per cent of them are of parentage from beyond the 
sea. Eighty per cent of the children of New York are of 
such parentage, and the story is the same for other great 
cities — Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco. More than 
three-quarters of their people are of foreign antecedents : 
Irish, Germans, French, Italians, Hungarians, Poles, Rus- 
sians, Armenians, Chinese. 

Not that I disparage the beneficent ministries of educa- 
tion for any of these. It is all an occasion of joy. I only 
speak of what we are doing for them to emphasize what we 
ought to do for those df our own blood. It was the apostle 
to the Gentiles, engaged with all his might in efforts for 
people of other races, who wrote : "If any provideth not for 
his own, and especially his own household, he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.'' And so, to-day, our 
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interest in other people should but deepen our sense of re- 
sponsibility for those who are our nearest of kin. Who are 
these 10,000,000 whites of the South? They are the children 
of the colonial pioneers, of the soldiers who made the conti- 
nental army, of the fathers who established the Republic. 
They are many of them descendants from a New England an- 
cestry as well as from settlers of Virginia and the Carolinas. 
A cursory study of the subject leads me to believe that in 
some counties of Georgia a larger proportion of the people 
can trace back through some line to a New England sire than 
in the city of Boston. The cracker is of the same blood with 
the merchant prince. This is to be seen in their very names. 
The people. North and South, are one, in features and in na- 
tive force, cherishing common religious beliefs and conserv- 
ing the immemorial traditions of freedom and independence. 

What is due from the prosperous men of the great cities 
of New England, New York and Pennsylvania to their kins- 
folk in the rural parts of the South? This is only giving a 
new direction to a very old question. For a 
® .^ full hundred years these cities have generously 
recognized their obligations to their own chil- 
dren as they went to Ohio, Michigan and all the region be- 
yond to the Pacific coast. What academy or college was 
planted anywhere in these states during their pioneer days 
that was not helped from the older and wealthier commu- 
nities of the East? We see the results to-day in the whole 
life of the Northwest. 

Will any one say that it is too early now to recognize simi- 
lar obligations to these other pioneers in the South? The 
precedents of all our history declare the necessity of educa- 
tion for all the people. Only in this way can be secured the 
perpetuity of our institutions and the stability of our govern- 
ment. What is already done for the larger communities we 
have now to do for the rural population, especially for the 
rural population of the South. 
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TWO OPEN FIELDS FOR INVESTMENT 
IN THE SOUTH 

By CHARLES D. McIVER, President of the North Carolina State Normal College 
for Women, at Greensboro, N. C. 

THE supreme question in civilization is education. 
From the standpoint of communities, states and 
nations education is an effort to preserve and trans- 
mit to posterity the best that we can see, and know, and 
be, and do. Sometimes we think it is a pity that a good 
man who has learned to be of service to his fellows should 
be called out of the world. So sometimes we may think 
about an enterprising and useful generation ; but, after all, 
the generations of men are but relays in civilization's march 
on its journey from savagery to the millennium. Each 
generation owes it to the past and to the future that no 
previous worthy attainment or achievement, whether of 
thought or deed or vision, shall be lost. It is also under 
the highest obligation to make at least as much progress 
on the march as has been made by any generation that 
has gone before. Education is simply civilization's effort 
to propagate and perpetuate its life and its progress. 

The demand for universal education does not 

UniYersal imply, as some seem to think, that all people 

Education x- ^ ^ *^ jt 

are to be educated alike, or that education 

will make all equally intelligent or cultured or skilled. It 
does mean, however, that there is not a human being who 
ought not to have a fair chance in the period of childhood 
and youth to learn to read easily and with some under- 
standing and appreciation the thought of the world as con- 
tained in its standard and current literature. It means 
that every child should have an opportunity, for a few years 
at least, to come in daily contact with a teacher of charac- 
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ter, ambition and power. It means that every youth should 
have an opportunity to measure his mental powers in com- 
parison with the mental powers of his fellows, and that he 
should thus be aided in discovering the work for which he 
is best fitted, and then that he should have special train- 
ing for that work. 

The first step in any kind of education, 

, ® ^*°^^P industrial, literary or professional, is learning 
of Illiteracy ^ a i x. \. jx i /n -r • 

to read. I have heard people talk as if in- 
dustrial education were possible for illiterate people. Just 
as well talk of a law school or medical college for illiter- 
ates. Machinery has entered all industrial life, and modern 
machinery, to say nothing of the demands of citizenship, 
calls for trained and intelligent operatives. The fact is 
there is no comfortable place in civilization for men and 
women who cannot read and write, and the instances to-day 
of extraordinary successes among illiterate people are rarer 
than genius itself. In a state or section where one-third 
of the population above ten years of age cannot read and 
write, the removal of that handicap is the very first public 
question with which our Christian benevolence and states- 
manship must deal. 

In this view of the case it is impossible to overstate the 
necessity for raising in the public mind the standard of quali- 
fication of those who are to teach the children. The school 
teacher, if properly qualified, is our most important public 
ofl&cial. Those who teach the young are civilization's most 
powerful agents, and society everywhere ought to set apart 
and consecrate to its greatest work its bravest, its best, its 
strongest men and women. The teacher is the seed com of 
civilization, and none but the best is good enough to use. 

A higher standard of teaching, of course, calls for a 
higher standard of compensation. Teachers are no better 
because the people do not desire better teachers. On the 
streets of the cities of some of the southern states untrained 
and unskilled laborers, some of them illiterate, are paid $1.25 
a day and perhaps more. This is more than the average 
public school teacher in the South is paid. I do not say that 
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it is too much. I use it merely for the sake of comparison. 
From the standpoint of net pecuniary compensation, cotton 
pickers and tobacco stemmers have been paid better than 
public school teachers ; and skilled mechanics almost every- 
where receive better compensation than the trainers of the 
young. Skilled mechanics in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston are probably better paid than the public school 
teachers of those cities. I repeat, I do not think that the 
compensation of the former class is too great, but the person 
who builds citizens and shapes the character and thought of 
the young is worth more to society than the man who builds 
houses and molds iron. 

Education is expensive, but the need of this 
hour is a number of educational evangelists 
with sufl&cient courage, eloquence, logic, and power to con- 
vince the people of the profound truth that ignorance and 
illiteracy cost more than education. 

It is very difl&cult for a rural people to dis- 
Ideas Ver- ^^^^ ^j^^ primitive notion that land is the only 

real estate. They are slow to see that in a 
civilized country the value of land and land products is not 
so great as the value of mind and mind products — that brain 
is better property than land and that ideas and inventions 
multiply a thousandfold the natural products of the earth. 
Ideas are worth more than acres, and the possessors of 
ideas will always hold in financial bondage those whose 
chief possession is acres of land. 

The statistics of the Patent Ofl&ce, showing as they do 
where ideas are most abundant, are at once a tribute to the 
worth of universal education, and account in a measure for 
the accumulation of wealth in one section of the country. 

In proportion to population more patents were issued to 
citizens of Connecticut than to those of any other state — i 
to every 933 inhabitants. Next in order are the following : 
Massachusetts, i to every 1,428 ; Rhode Island, i to every 
1,584; New Jersey, i to every 1,594; District of Columbia, 
I to every 1,694; Montana, i to every 1,723; Oklahoma, i 
to every 1,819 ; New York, i to every 1,825 ; Colorado, i to 
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every 1,865 J California, i to every 1,951. The fewest pat- 
ents granted in proportion to the number of inhabitants 
were in the following states: Georgia, i to every 17,333; 
Alabama, i to every 18,914; Mississippi, i to every 18,964; 
North Carolina, i to every 22,787 ; and South Carolina, i 
to every 23,982. 

To escape general poverty and to secure the other bless- 
ings of education we must invest more money in the train- 
ing of those who will teach our schools and we must invest 
more in their salaries. The betterment of the public 
schools in the rural districts is our supreme need, and in- 
vestment in that field will yield a hundredfold harvest. 
The Mother's -^^^ there is a greater teacher than the 

Education the school teacher. The ideals of our civilization 
Strategic Point come from our homes. Need it be asked who 
for Education make our homes, who develop their ideals, 
e ace ^^^ determine their intellectual and moral 
atmosphere ? The wife and mother is the priestess in hu- 
manity's temple and presides at the fountain head of civili- 
zation. She is the natural teacher of the race, and what is 
learned from her is greater and more important than all 
that is taught in schools, colleges and universities. 

There is not a teacher who cannot, on the first day of 
school, select the children of cultured mothers, though the 
same is not always true of the children of cultured fathers. 
Moreover, all the work that the teacher can do cannot sup- 
ply what is lost by the child's daily association with an 
uneducated and uncultured mother. 

Women necessarily propagate whatever education they 
have. No state or country which will once educate its 
mothers need have any fear about future illiteracy except 
from immigration. An educated man may be the father of 
illiterate children, but the children of educated women are 
never illiterate. Outside the cities, probably three-fourths 
of all the educated women spend a part of each day edu- 
cating their own children, or the children of others, whereas 
three-fourths of the educated men spend a very short time 
daily with their own children, to say nothing of educating them. 
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Money invested in the education of a man is a good 
investment, but the dividend which it yields is frequently 
confined to one generation and is of the material kind. It 
strengthens his judgment, gives him foresight, teaches him 
to be orderly and law-abiding, and makes him a more pro- 
ductive laborer in any field of activity. It does the same 
thing for a woman, but her field of activity is usually in 
company with children, and, therefore, the money invested 
in the education of women yields a better educational divi- 
dend than that invested in the education of men. It is 
plain, therefore, that the state and society, for the sake of 
their present and future educational interest, ought to decree 
that for every dollar spent by the government, state or federal, 
and by philanthropists in the training of men, at least another 
dollar shall be invested in the work of educating womankind. 

If it be claimed that woman is weaker than man, then 
so much the more reason for giving her at least an equal 
educational opportunity with him. If it be admitted, as it 
must be, that she is by nature the chief educator of chil- 
dren, her proper training is the strategic point in the edu- 
cation of the race. If equality in culture be desirable, and 
if congeniality between husbands and wives after middle 
life be important, then a woman should have more educa- 
tional opportunities in youth than a man ; for a man's busi- 
ness relations bring him in contact with every element of 
society, and, if he have fair native intelligence, he will con- 
tinue to grow intellectually during the active period of his 
life, whereas the confinements of home and the duties of 
motherhood allow little opportunity to a woman for any 
culture except that which comes from the association with 
little children. This experience of living with innocent 
children is a source of culture by no means to be despised, 
but how much better would it be for the mother and the 
father and the children, if the mother's education in her 
youth could always be such as would enable her in after life 
to secure for herself and her children that inspiration and 
solace which come from familiarity with the great books of 
the world. 
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George Peabody, when making the first gift to his native 
town of Danvers, Massachusetts, now Peabody, proposed as 
his toast at a banquet the well-known sentiment which ap- 
pears on the Peabody medals: ** Education — A debt due 
from present to future generations." The cheapest, easiest, 
and surest, if not the only way, to pay this debt is to educate 
those who are to be the mothers and teachers of future 
generations. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes spoke a proverb when he said 
that a man's education should begin one hundred years be- 
fore he is born. Certainly the education of the people in any 
cultured community must have begun at least a generation 
before they were born. 

In spite of the conditions to which I have referred, the 
statements in regard to which no well-informed person will 
attempt to disprove, the sad, strange fact remains, that while 
the male population of the United States is a million larger 
than the female population, yet the latter furnishes the larger 
number of illiterates by more than 300,000. 

In a few New England and western states there is a 
smaller percentage of illiteracy among women than among 
men, but in every southern state the percentage of female 
illiterates is considerably larger than that of the male illiter- 
ates. In North Carolina this excess is about 40,000. These 
figures include only persons above ten years of age. 

In the South Atlantic states, including Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, there are 
129,000 more illiterate women than illiterate men, and in the 
South Central states the excess is 121,000. This large ex- 
cess of illiteracy, 250,000, is not due entirely, as some may 
conclude, to the great illiteracy among negro women. In 
North Carolina, for instance, where the white female popu- 
lation is only 10,000 more than the white male population, 
the census gives 22,000 more white female illiterates than 
white male illiterates. The excess of white female illiter- 
ates in Tennessee is also about 20,000. In Virginia the 
excess of female illiterates is not quite so great. In the 
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southern states there are nearly 100,000 more white female 
illiterates than white male illiterates, and the total number 
of female illiterates in the South is 2,275,000. Just think of 
2,275,000 possible illiterate mothers ! 

Considering the intelligence of our citizenship in gen- 
erations to follow us, we could better afford to have five 
illiterate men than one illiterate mother, and the census fig- 
ures quoted are simply appalling. 

Moreover, nearly all the southern states are showing a 
purpose to put a premium upon the education of boys by 
constitutional amendments adopting an educational require- 
ment for suffrage. The general purpose of elevating and 
dignifying citizenship every one must endorse, but I realize 
that its tendency will be toward a still greater inequality in 
the education of the sexes. If it were practicable, an edu- 
cational qualification for matrimony would be worth more to 
our citizenship than an educational qualification for suffrage. 

Let it be remembered, too, that notwithstanding all our 

progress in the higher education of women during the past 

twenty-five years, the odds are at the present time most 

decidedly in favor of their brothers. 

It was my privilege recently to visit many 

^. , .. leading educational institutions in this country, 

Opportunity • „ ^u 1 • 1 ^ I 

especially those exclusively for women or to 

which they are admitted. In none of the colleges for women 

did there appear to be such opportunities as are offered in the 

collegiate department of the Johns Hopkins University, or of 

Columbia, or of Harvard. In none of them did I see such 

libraries as can be seen even in many of the smaller state and 

denominational colleges and universities for men. 

Everywhere you can find ambitious young women desiring 

to secure admission to colleges for men, but you have yet to 

find the ambitious man who is suffering in his mind because 

he would not be allowed to become a student at a woman's 

college. A young woman once told me that she believed in 

co-education because men would have the best for themselves, 

and the only way for a woman to get it would be to go to 

their colleges. 
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I do not believe that the great body of men and the great 
body of women need identically the same college education, 
but it is no longer a debatable proposition that, whatever 
may be their respective needs, women ought not to find it 
more difl&cult than their brothers to secure the best and most 
thorough training. 

Let us consider for a moment who is responsible for the 
discrimination against women in the matter of education. 
We must bear in mind that liberal culture was not always 
considered necessary or even desirable for the average man. 
The state desired educated leaders and the state colleges 
were created to supply statesmen. The church desired edu- 
cated leaders and the denominational colleges were created 
to supply churchmen. As it was impossible for a woman to 
be a statesman or a churchman, she was naturally overlooked 
in the educational scheme both of the church and of the state. 

Legislatures made appropriations to sustain state col- 
leges, and large endowments were raised for denominational 
colleges, so that the quality of the education given to men 
became much better than it could otherwise have become, 
and at the same time less expensive to the individual. 

Finally men began to seek education not that they might 
become leaders in the state and in the church, but first of 
all, that they might be strong men ; so that to-day seeing a 
man at college is no indication that he expects to be a 
preacher or a politician. 

The old idea, however, 'has had a serious effect upon the 
educational opportunities of women, and it is only within 
the past few decades that states and churches seem to have 
realized, even in the slightest degree, their obligation to 
make appropriations and raise endowment funds for the 
liberal culture of their daughters. Indeed at this time there 
is not in all the South a great endowed college for the edu- 
cation of women — unless we count the Sophie Newcomb, 
which is a part of Tulane University. 

We have some well-endowed colleges for men of the 
white race and others for men and women of the colored 
race, but by some strange blindness those agencies which 
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have done so much for the liberal education of white men, 
negro men, and negro women, have generally either ignored 
entirely or have trifled with the great question of the edu- 
cation of the women of the white race. 

The Federal Government has established its agricultural 
and mechanical colleges in the various states, but so mas- 
culine in their name and work have they been that, where 
women had permission to enter them, only a few have 
desired to take the courses of study offered. I have sta- 
tistics from thirty-three of these colleges, and of the 10,000 
students enrolled only about 3,000 are women. Of the 3,000 
students enrolled in the principal southern states only about 
700 are women. 

Many of the states established their universities or state 
colleges for men nearly a hundred years ago, and after a 
century's development along the line of masculine tastes 
and needs, those in authority seem to think that if, without 
modifying the courses of study in the slightest, they decide 
to admit women, it is a mark of great generosity and prog- 
ress. 

The chief religious denominations have established their 
colleges for men, and in many cases have liberally endowed 
them, but most of their funds raised for the education of 
women stand to-day, monuments of brick and mortar, with- 
out endowment and with nothing to tremind one of their 
source except their labels. 

What the state did in the name of patriotism and states- 
manship and what the religious denominations, following 
the state's example, did in the name of religion, men and 
women of wealth, who were possessed with the laudable 
ambition to help educate the people of their country, have 
done in the name of philanthropy. 

And so the discrimination against women in college 
education was begun, continued, but, I regret to say, not 
ended. It began in the idea that the masses did not need a 
liberal education, but only a few educated leaders. That 
idea has long since passed away. The discrimination was 
continued because of our conservatism, and because of the 
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selfishness or short-sightedness of men, who make the appro- 
priations and direct the use of endowment funds. It is also 
due to the silence of educated and influential women, who 
ought to have spoken out long ago. Whether their silence 
has been due to their unselfish generosity to their brothers, 
or to their ignorance of the discrimination against their sex, 
or to their contentment with the conditions so long as they 
themselves could maintain their leadership among their sex, 
I do not undertake to decide. But the significant fact re- 
mains that until very recently the money given to education 
by women in the South has been given as a rule to institu- 
tions for men. There have been hardly enough exceptions 
to this rule to prove it. 

It is a noteworthy fact in this connection that the largest 
gift to the cause of education by an American woman, and 
made within the past few years, is accompanied by a condi- 
tion limiting the number of women who shall share in its 
benefits, though the number of men is not limited. 

I once tried to influence a southern woman, a widow, who 
wished to bequeath a few thousand dollars to education, to 
give it to an institution for the education of women. She 
took the matter under careful and conscientious consideration 
and in a few days told me that she had decided to use her 
money to aid in the education of boys and men — that her 
husband was a man. No harm would come of such gen- 
erosity if men should adopt the principle of reciprocity, and 
make all their educational donations to women's colleges on 
the ground that their wives, daughters and sisters are 
women. 

Next to the improvement of the general public school 
system, the best field for educational investment in the South 
is the high school and college education of the white woman 
in the country. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH 

By CHARLES W. DABNEY. Ph.D.. President. University of Tennessee. 

Everything in the South waits lupon the 
The South general education of the people. Industrial de- 

al ng velopment waits for more captains of industry, 

superintendents of factories and skilled work- 
men. The natural resources of the southern states are great 
and varied ; capital in abundance is ready for investment in 
them; only men are wanted who can plan, organize and 
direct. This is true of all our industries, even of our agri- 
culture. A director of an agricultural experiment station 
says: *'We can do little more to improve the agricultural 
methods of the farmers until a new generation is educated, 
who can read our bulletins, apply scientific methods, and 
keep simple farm accounts." 

The colleges for liberal, and institutions for scientific 
and technical education as well, wait for preparatory schools 
and high schools. With the same population there were 
during 1899 in all collegiate and graduate courses in liberal 
arts only 16,351 students in the southern states against 
30,741 in the North Central states, where they have public 
high schools. A system of public education is a pyramid ; 
the primary schools are the foundation, the secondary 
schools and high schools, the normal schools, the technical 
schools, and the colleges carry up the structure step by 
step, and the university is the capstone. Our old system 
of education in the South, so far as we had any, was a 
Greek column ; the university was a beautifully carved cap- 
ital of classic design, supported by a slender column of 
literary colleges and academies, which stood upon a narrow 
and unsubstantial base of private schools. 

Good government in town and state and intelligent 
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action in national affairs are impossible without educated 
voters. Pettifogging politicians, selfish demagogues, and 
corrupt lobbyists will continue to control our legislative 
and county governments until a majority of the voters can 
read and think for themselves. The republic must have 
an educated citizenship or go down. The question of edu- 
cating all the people is more critically important to the 
South than it is to the remainder of the nation. We must 
educate all our people, blacks as well as whites, or the 
South will become a dependent province instead of a coor- 
dinate portion of the nation. What, for example, is the 
cause of the present complete isolation, of the almost entire 
exclusion from the councils of the nation, of a dozen states 
which for a long time supplied a majority of the statesmen 
who directed the affairs of this country, unless it is the 
political ignorance of their successors, illustrated persist- 
ently by the pursuit of absurd financial theories and anti- 
quated political hobbies ? The only remedy for the politi- 
cal situation in the South is to be found in public edu- 
cation. 

Even religion waits upon general education. How else 
can we interpret the action of our enlightened and progres- 
sive churches, many of which are now actively at work 
raising their twentieth century educational funds ? Evi- 
dently they think that the further extension, purification, 
and strengthening of religion in the South depends also 
on general education. 

This study was undertaken out of a desire to get a true 
conception of the condition of the public schools in the South, 
which might be the starting point for efforts at improving 
them. The writer sincerely hopes that no one will think, 
because he has tried to tell the truth as he sees it, that he 
takes a pessimistic or despairing view of the situation. In 
most aspects the situation of the public schools in the South 
is indeed a sad one. It is not proposed to discuss at length 
here the origin or the causes of this state of things, for every 
one who knows our history understands them already. The 
South emerged from the Civil War thirty-six years ago, 
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having lost one -tenth of all her white males and three 
billions of property, which was nearly all her accumulated 

capital. Reconstruction was even more deso- 
The Effects of lating than war. The spoilers not only stole 
^"trarti^^ everything that war had left, but, as Judge 

Jeremiah S. Black has said, **by their devilish 
ingenuity they succeeded in running their felonious fingers 
into the pockets of posterity." They not only looted the 
treasuries, squandered the school funds, and raised the taxes 
so high that a general system of confiscation ensued, but in 
their insatiable lust placed bonded debts upon the southern 
states aggregating over ;? 300, 000,000. A debt was piled 
upon the state of North Carolina, for example, of about 
$38,000,000, which was nearly one-third as much as the total 
valuation of all its property ; upon Alabama they put a debt 
amounting to over $18,000,000: upon Tennessee one of over 
$14,000,000. They squandered $140,000,000 for Louisiana 
and increased her debt $40,000,000 ! 
.'"' But why do I recount these awful things ? Simply 
^ to explain once for all at the opening of this paper why 
southern people have not actually done more for public 
schools, and especially why they hate all tax-gatherers and 
distrust all schemes for the "public welfare," which they < 
understand to mean for the private gain of the schemers. 
This experience explains our present narrow constitutions, 
which render it almost impossible to have efficient schools. 
It explains the intense devotion of southerners to the 
Jaissez faire t heory of politics, and their radical applications 
of the principle of local self - government. It throws 
light as well upon much of the opposition in early times 
to our public schools, which seemed to the southern set- 
tlers to be somewhat inconsistent with their theory of 
individualism. 

But the southern people are too brave and energetic a 
race to live forever in the shadow of a great sorrow and under 
the burden of a great wrong. The restoration and recuper- 
ation have been rapid ; there never was anything like it. The 
census of 1880 showed that the South had gained nearly 
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$5,000,000,000 in the assessment of property ; in the next ten 
years she gained 50 per cent more, against 22 per cent in 
New England and in the Middle states. Since 1880 the pro- 
duction of cotton has doubled and the manufactures of all 
kinds have been more than quadrupled. The capital invested 
in cotton manufacturing has increased twelvefold in ten 
years. Thirty thousand miles of railroads have been built in 
fifteen years and over $1,000,000,000 expended upon them. 
The coal products have increased fivefold and the production 
of pig iron in this section has increased from 400,000 tons 
to over 200,000,000 tons. These figures are only pointers ; 
the progress has been equally great along all other lines. 
The people of the entire South are now able to have better 
schools. 

Believing that the southern people have at last overcome 
most of the financial and political results of war and recon- 
struction, I hold that the time has come when we must begin 
seriously upon the work of reconstructing southern society 
in all its departments, and that the first thing to do is to 
establish schools for all the people. God knows we remem- 
ber the past, even those of us who were nothing but children 
remember it, and we would not forget or have our children 
forget any of the lessons of those days, and least of all the 
inspiring examples of their heroic grandfathers ; but our 
faces are toward the future, and in preparation for the work 
of rebuilding our institutions it is our duty to study the 
facts as they are, blinking nothing of the truth, however 
unpleasant. Some politicians find it desirable to flatter the 
people and try to make them feel as comfortable as pos- 
sible in their present position, but all thinking southerners 
know that our public schools are a disgrace and such 
persons demand the truth, and will be glad to learn how to 
make them better. 

The South is an agricultural section. Its 

The Country people live in the country and work in the 
Schools , . ; , . 

country ; they must therefore be educated in 

the country. In most respects this is a happy condition, but 

in order to realize all the blessings of rural life we must have 
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good schools in the country. My investigation and discus- 
sion will therefore be chiefly confined to the country schools, 
the free schools for the masses of the people. 

In the old South the better country neighborhoods had 
many excellent private schools, which educated the children 
of the wealthier families in classics and literature and trained 
a race of men and women who have not been surpassed in 
any age or land. But these schools, which were never gen- 
eral, have now disappeared almost entirely ; and at present 
in the country districts of the South we have just enough 
public schools to destroy completely the private schools. 

Let us seek first to get a general view of these country 
schools and to learn what progress, if any, has been made in 
the last quarter of a century. Table No. i contains a 
statement, compiled from data supplied by the commissioner 
of education, showing the condition of the public schools in 
the former slave states, from Delaware to Texas, and includ- 
ing Missouri and Arkansas, in the years 1875, 1885, 1895, 
and 1900. Between 1875 and 1900 the population increased 
from 16,000,000 to 27,000,000. Teachers are twice as numer- 
ous as in 1875, females having increased far more rapidly 
than males.. There are also nearly twice as many school- 
houses in 1900 as there were in 1875. The value of school 
property has been nearly quadrupled. The average value of 
property per school has been nearly doubled. Here is some 
progress, but we should remember that it is progress from a 
condition in 1875 of almost nothing. The average number 
of days the schools are kept has increased but little — from 
93 to 109.6. The average annual pay of teachers has de- 
creased from $175 in 1875 to $158.75 in 1900. The total 
expenditures have been doubled, but the amount expended 
per capita, which was 81 cents in 1875, is only IJ1.34 in 1900, 
and the amount expended per pupil enrolled has increased 
only 12 per cent in twenty-five years, 1^8.56 to $9.72. 

We find thus, that while the schools and the school teach- 
ers have multiplied, it has not been in proportion to the en- 
rolment. Much money has been invested in school property, 
but the compensation of teachers has diminished, and the 
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amount expended per capita is still pitifully low. Worst of 
all, the schools are still open, upon the average, only five 
months in the year. Should not the people of the South ask 
themselves seriously whether they have made the same 
progress with the schools that they have in other respects? 
Have they done all they could for the schools? 

Compare with this the situation in the 
Compared with North Central states (Ohio to Kansas, Ne- 
SUto^^*'*^ braska, and South and North Dakota) in 1900. 

These states contain a million fewer people, but 
had the same number of children enrolled in the schools. The 
percentage of the school population in average daily attend- 
ance is 52.50 in the North Central states as against 40.32 in 
the southern states; the total number of teachers is 181,916 
against 127,577; the number of schoolhouses is 105,118 to 
96,849; but the value of school property is $230,391,589 to 
$67,473,856. The average number of days schools are taught 
is 155.6 in the North Central states to 109.6 in the southern 
states ; the average salary of teachers per month is $43 to 
$3i'75 5 the total expenditures in the North Central states 
are $84,802,319 to $36,280,166 in the southern states ; which 
is $3.23 per capita of the population, or $20.85 P^^^ pupil in 
attendance in the North Central states against $1.34 per cap- 
ita of population and $9.72 per pupil in attendance in the 
southern states. We should remember that the southern 
states include a population of over 7,000,000 negroes, and 
were devastated thirty-six years ago by a terrible war. The 
comparison is not perfectly fair — few comparisons are — but 
it shows what this population can do and what the results in 
wealth productions are, and sets a standard towards which 
the southern states should strive to build. 

Table i does not, however, give us a 
CraditioMin correct view of the situation in that portion 

of the South in which we are particularly 
interested, namely, the Central, Southern and Gulf states. 
In this table are included statistics for the border states 
of Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, in which the conditions are much 
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better than in the other southern states. These states bring 
up the averages very much. For this reason I have pre- 
pared, after the same plan, a second table, based upon the 
latest information obtainable from the state superintendents' 
reports of North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see, which are typical southern states. The reader is invited 
to examine it very carefully. From the standpoint of the 
school-man the situation is sad beyond expression. In 
North Carolina only 30 per cent of the children are in 
daily attendance upon the schools; less than 60 per cent 
are enrolled in them ; and the annual school term is less 
than 71 days. There are in North Carolina, on the average, 
65 enrolled pupils to each school and 54 to each teacher. 
The schoolhouse which is supposed to shelter the children 
is valued at $179.60, and the teacher who has charge of 
them receives $23.36 a month for 70.8 days, or about t7J 
for the term. The amount expended per year per pupil in 
attendance is but $4.34, which is only 51 cents per capita. 
In Tennessee less than half of the children between five 
and eighteen years of age are in daily attendance; only 70 
per cent are enrolled in the schools; the school term is 
only 96 days ; and the enrolled pupils attend an average of 
only 63 days in the year. In Tennessee they are taught in 
a schoolhouse which cost $426, by teachers who receive an 
annual salary of $134. The total expense per pupil is $5.17 
a year, which is only 87 cents per capita. 

In Table 2, by the side of the figures for 
Tennessee Tennessee, I have placed the figures for Iowa 
" ^ed* ^^ 1899. The comparison is not perfectly 
fair, but it will be well to see what another 
younger state of about the same population is doing for 
its schools. This state contains a slightly larger popula- 
tion than Tennessee, but somewhat fewer children. The 
enrolment in the schools in Iowa is 87.5 per cent of the 
school population, against 70.1 per cent in Tennessee. In 
Iowa 57.3 per cent of the school population are in daily 
attendance, against 49 per cent in Tennessee. Teachers 
number 28,694 in Iowa to 9,195 in Tennessee; the school- 
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houses are 13,836 to 7,185; the value of school property is 
$16,908,076 to $3,063,568. The average value of school 
property is $1,222 in Iowa to $426 in Tennessee. The 
average number of days the schools are kept is 158 in 
Iowa to 96 in Tennessee. The average teacher's salary is 
$45 in Iowa to $31 in Tennessee, and there are three times 
as many teachers in Iowa. The total expenditures are 
$7,978,060 in Iowa and $1,751,047 in Tennessee. This is 
$3.80 per capita of population or $21.89 P^r pupil in attend- 
ance in Iowa, against 87 cents per capita of population or 
$5.17 per pupil in Tennessee. The total real and personal 
property per capita, according to the census of 1890, was 
$1,196 in Iowa and $502 in Tennessee. Can we not quite 
fairly say that this is due in great part to the difference in 
the public schools ? 

The stranger is astounded at this state- 
The Penalty ^^^^ ^^ f^^^^g ^^^ -^ j^ ^j^^^ ^ ^^^^^ brave 

people tolerate such a condition of things? 
The explanation is found in the figures at the bottom of the 
table. The southern states are only sparsely settled after 
all; in 1900 North Carolina had only 39, Georgia 37.5, 
Alaba'ma 35.4, and Tennessee about 48.4 persons to the 
square mile. The roads. are poor, with the result that in 
many sections the children cannot get to schools. But this 
is not the true explanation ; the poverty of the people is the 
immediate cause why the schools are so poor. The total real 
and personal property per capita returned to the census of 
1890 was $361 in North Carolina, $464 in Georgia, $412 in 
Alabama, and $502 in Tennessee ; and this is far in excess 
of the taxable values. In Tennessee, for example, the taxa- 
ble values in 1900 amounted to only $266.66 per capita. 
Tennessee is properly considered one of the richest south- 
ern states, but the total valuation of all her real and per- 
sonal property for the purposes of taxation in 1900 was 
only $472,000,000, or, deducting railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and such property, only $260,000,000. The total 
state tax on real property yielded in 1900, net of expenses, 
only $1,000,000; the total receipts from all sources were 
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only $6,120,000. The total indebtedness of Tennessee is 
nearly $17,000,000 and the interest about 11700,000 per an- 
num. No wonder that its total expenditures for public 
schools were only $1,751,047! 

Our southern states have still to learn 

Education and ^^10,1 education is the highest concern of a 
Cnme 

people and that the first duty of the state 

is to provide schools for all of its children. The business 
man on scanning the ledgers of these states would, how- 
ever, be bound to declare that their chief concern is not 
education but criminal prosecutions. In the year 1895, for 
example, the county of Knox, in Tennessee, paid $37,000 
to prosecute 2,668 mostly petty criminal cases ; and in addi- 
tion to this the state paid $17,000 toward the same prose- 
cutions, making a total of $54,000, or $20.35 a case. This 
was simply the cost of prosecution ; it did not include the 
cost of supporting the convicted criminals in prisons. 
There were 2,668 prosecutions in a population of 74,000, or 
about one in 24 ! Among the people in our jails are eight 
illiterates to one who can read and write. In our peniten- 
tiaries there are six illiterates to one who can read and 
write. Now one-half of the people prosecuted in Knox 
county were of school age. One-half the cost of prosecut- 
ing these cases would have sent nearly 10,000 children to 
school for the full annual Tennessee term. Can we doubt 
that if this money had been expended for the education of 
the people we should not have had to send them to jails 
and penitentiaries? Since certain reforms in the methods 
of criminal prosecutions and the establishment of an indus- 
trial school, matters are much better in this county. 

The southern people are poor — many of 
e wastes them extremely poor. Their schools are poor 
of Ignorance , ^u u .. ^u • 

because they are poor; but the converse is 

equally true — the people are poor because the schools are 
poor. The relations between, the opportunities for educa- 
tion and the production of wealth are now so well under- 
stood that we can measure the wealth -earning power of a 
people by the school privileges which they enjoy. Statistics 
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show that the power of a people to earn money is in direct 
proportion to the length of the period the average citizen 
has attended school. To paraphrase Dr. Curry, the secre- 
tary |of the Peabody Board, a people's poverty is the most 
unanswerable argument for the expenditure of any amount 
of money necessary to give them good schools, for the right 
kind of schools are the only remedy for poverty, as well as 
crime. The southern people are too poor to afford the 
wastes of ignorance. If they spent more money for edu- 
cation they would not only save much in criminal prosecu- 
tions, but would increase enormously their earning power. 
So far we have considered only the general 

■7?* , conditions of the southern schools. Figures 

Schools are • . 1 j , 

now Doing expressmg totals and averages cannot, how- 
ever, tell the whole story. They are like the 
numbers standing for the pulse-beat, the respiration, and 
the proportion of red corpuscles in the patient's blood ; they 
give only a general idea of the condition of the sick man. 
Before we can diagnose the disease we must study his 
nature carefully and observe his symptoms closely. Let 
us, therefore, seek next to ascertain what the public schools 
of the South actually are and what they are really accom- 
plishing. I will use the schools in Tennessee to illustrate 
the results of their work. 

In 1900 there were in Tennessee 7,185 public schools, 
with 9,195 teachers, and 485,354 pupils enrolled. The total 
enrolment in the different grades was as follows: First 
grade, 119,000; second grade, 78,000; third grade, 70,000; 
fourth grade, 67,000 ; fifth grade, 49,000 ; sixth grade, 
17,000; seventh grade, 11,000; and eighth grade, 7,000. 
The large dropping off after the fifth grade is due to the 
fact that the ordinary primary schools have only five grades 
and the three additional ones have to be provided by special 
local taxation, which is optional. As a result, only one 
school in ten has the three additional grades. There ap- 
pears to be no way of finding out how many pupils com- 
plete the course. Engraved certificates are issued to pupils 
who complete the fifth and to those who complete the 
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eighth grades. These are sent out from the state super- 
intendent's ofl&ce gratis upon request, but his records show 
that during the year 1900 only 1,959 diplomas were issued 
for the fifth grade and 679 for the eighth grade. More 
pupils, doubtless, completed these grades, but there is no 
record of it. In any case, we know that only one-tenth 
of the enrolled pupils ever reach the beginning of the fifth 
grade, and only one in seventy reaches the eighth grade. 

Enrolments are also reported by subjects. 
How We are Taking elementary algebra as a test subject, we 
a Citizen ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 16,000 were enrolled in that ; in 

'* higher English," a sixth to eighth grade study, 
only 11,400 were enrolled. The facts all go to show that the 
children do not stay in the schools. An easy calculation 
leads us to the conclusion that the average citizen of Tennes- 
see gets less than three years of this kind of schooling in his 
entire life. In a similar manner it may be shown that the 
average citizen of North Carolina gets only about 2.6 years, 
and of Alabama 2.4 years of public school training. This is 
the way we are educating the citizens of the republic — the 
voters who are to help to determine the destinies, not only 
of this people, but of millions of others beyond the seas. 
Have we not missionary work enough to do here at our 
own doors without going to Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philip- 
pines to find it ? 

According to the latest report of the Com- 
Att^^da^^ missioner of Education, thirty-two states and 

territories, containing 64 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country, have laws requiring school attend- 
ance, for from eight weeks to the full term, for an average 
period of eight years. England, Scotland, Canada, and 
nearly all the British colonies ; France, Austro-Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany all require from four to ten 
months each year for a like period. So far no southern 
states except Kentucky and West Virginia have compulsory 
attendance laws. Some interest is, however, arising in the 
question in other states. The subject is being discussed in 
North Carolina and in Tennessee and the general assemblies 
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of three states have been requested to enact compulsory at- 
tendance laws. In North Carolina, out of 700 farmers, manu- 
facturers, and laborers, who replied to an inquiry sent out by 
the commissioner of labor, 564 favored such a law. One 
thing is certain, ninety days* school with an average attend- 
ance of only 30 to 40 per cent of the school population will 
never educate the people. 

The laws designed to disfranchise illiterate whites and 
blacks are likely to have a beneficent influence upon the 
educational situation in the South. Such laws, if impar- 
tially drawn and fairly carried out, will do almost as much 
good in promoting the elementary education, of males at 
least, as compulsory laws. The uneducated people of the 
Southern states, both whites and blacks, esteem their bal- 
lot to a degree that is almost ridiculous. In states like 
North Carolina, where the educational qualification has 
been applied, the colored people are already showing an 
earnest desire to get the little education required to qualify 
as voters. But these laws, even at best, touch only one- 
half the population. The only perfect solution of the prob- 
lem is a compulsory attendance law, carefully designed to 
reach every healthy child. We must put all the children 
in school, but before we do this we must have the schools 
and the teachers. 

Many of the cities and towns have good high 

g. ^ ' schools, but there are no public secondary 
schools, properly speaking, in the country dis- 
tricts of the South. Two years ago in Tennessee a law was 
passed allowing counties to levy a special tax for high 
schools. So far as I know, however, not a single one has 
been organized. Mississippi is more fortunate. As the 
result of an act passed in 1899, one high school has been 
organized in Jefferson and funds amounting to $6,000 have 
been provided, in part by the state and in part by county 
taxation. There are eight teachers ; the principaPs salary is 
$1,200 ; the other teachers average $450. At the beginning 
of the second year there were 170 pupils. The school pre- 
pares its students for the state university. Here is a suc- 
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cessful experiment worthy of imitation by all rural com- 
munities in which there is population and wealth sufl&cient to 
support a high school. 

There is of course small opportunity in the 
eac ers an country for the professional teacher or even the 
habitual teacher. Who is going to prepare him- 
self to teach for the pitiful salary of from $23 to ^31 a month 
for five months only in the year ; or who that can do anything 
else is going to continue at this very long ? Of what use are 
normal schools until teachers are paid living salaries? The 
result is that the country schools have to employ "makeshift" 
teachers, the majority of them inexperienced young people who 
have had no training beyond what these schools themselves 
give and who use the school only as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing better. The young man wants to earn a little money to 
pay his way at a business college ; the girl to earn something 
to support her in a seminary for a few months. Too often the 
teacher is some director's dependent sister-in-law or aunt, or 
some male ne'er-do-weel who must be kept out of the poor- 
house. The best teachers are the farmers' boys and girls 
who teach during the fall and winter and work during the 
spring and summer. There is of course no prospect of im- 
proving this condition until better salaries are provided. 

Extensive courses of study are proposed for 

e ou ses ^^^ schools in the laws of all the states. Here is 
of Study 

the Tennessee course: '* There shall be two 

classes of district schools, designated respectively primary 
schools and secondary schools" (the primary schools cover 
five, the secondary schools three, years). *• In every primary 
school shall be taught orthography, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, history of Tennessee, history of 
the United States, including the constitution ; vocal music 
and elocution may be taught ; and no other branches shall be 
introduced, except physiology and hygiene with special refer- 
ence to the effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics and cigar- 
ette smoking. The directors of each school district may 
establish therein one or more secondary schools, in which 
shall be taught the following branches : orthography, reading, 
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writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history of Tennes- 
see, history of the United States, including the constitution, 
and the elementary sciences of geology and agriculture, and 
elements of algebra, plane geometry, natural philosophy, 
bookkeeping, physiology and hygiene, civil government, and 
rhetoric. Practice shall be given in elocution. Vocal music 
may be taught.'' This is a fair sample of what is undertaken 
in the country schools of the South. All this is proposed to 
be done in eight short years of four to five months each, by 
a teacher who received $31 a month and at a total annual ex- 
penditure of $5.17 per pupil. Of course it is not done; it 
cannot be done. As a matter of fact, teachers usually teach 
whatever they choose or whatever they fancy themselves best 
fitted to teach. In the almost total absence of expert super- 
vision they do what they please. Perhaps half do the best 
they can; the other half "keep school." Thus it is the 
courses of study are chaos. 

The schools are very imperfectly graded, if they are graded 
at all, and the most antiquated methods are in general use. 
The traditions throughout this section are those of the old- 
fashioned literary teacher, with the result that the idolatry of 
books is the bane of all the schools. Twenty millions of 
people engaged chiefly in rearing plants and animals, and 
almost nothing taught in our rural schools in regard to plant 
and animal life ! Several of the states require that ''scien- 
tific agriculture " shall be taught, but for the want of compe- 
tent teachers very little is done with either nature study or 
science. 

One hears a great deal in the South about its natural re- 
sources and their development. Shall we not realize that our 
great resources — our soils, minerals and timbers — are use- 
less in the hands of an untrained people? We should recog- 
nize that our children are our greatest resource and that the 
first thing to do is to train them in natural science and the 
industrial arts so that they may utilize these resources. 
Nearly all the arts and industries were represented upon the 
old-time southern plantation. The tannery and the shoe- 
shop, the corn and flour mills, the spinning and weaving 
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houses, the cooper and the blacksmith shops, were the tech- 
nical schools of the people in those days. In these home 
factories both the white and the colored youth learned many 
of the arts. Now the manufactures are all concentrated in 
the cities, with the result that the young grow up ignorant of 
all industrial arts except the cruder processes of carpentering 
and agriculture. We must make money before we can even 
have schools, and the very first thing is to train our people 
to produce. The book education we give them leads too 
many away from the industries in which they must make 
their living into professions already crowded. Moreover, if 
we do not educate our own people to use these resources in- 
telligently, the skilled men of other states will come in and 
do so, and make our native population the "hewers of wood 
and drawers of water " in their industries. We shall then be re- 
duced to an industrial dependency even worse than our pres- 
ent political and commercial dependency. 

The improvement of the public schools of the South will 
come through industrial development. Of all peoples in the 
world, therefore, we need industrial education, but before we 
can have it there must be a complete revolution in methods. 
Book-teaching must be replaced in large part by nature study, 
and simple industrial arts must be introduced in all public 
schools. It will be exceedingly difl&cult, however, to do 
this. The people are by nature very conservative ; the nor- 
mal schools, colleges, and universities are still devoted chiefly 
to literary work and turn out few teachers of science and 
none of manual training. The revolution must begin, there- 
fore, in the higher institutions, in the normal schools and col- 
leges. They must be largely remodeled before we can even 
begin to educate the kind of public school teachers we need 
to make the new schools. 

Expert Super- Expert supervision is almost wholly want- 

vision needed ing 'in the country districts, and this trouble 
for the Coon- seems, unfortunately, to be inherent in our 
try Districts system of government. In the southern states 
either the county or the district is a unit of school govern- 
ment. The county is the unit in North Carolina ; the dis- 
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trict is the unit in Tennessee. The trouble is the same in 
both cases : the intelligent, educated people are rarely per- 
mitted to direct the schools. The school directors are 
elected either by the people or by the county commissioners. 
In very few of the states have the state boards or state or 
county superintendents any adequate authority over the 
school directors or county supervisors. Elected usually for 
the purpose of securing the appointment of certain persons 
to be teachers, to award a contract to build a schoolhouse, 
or for some other selfish purpose, the school directors are 
rarely the best men for these positions. The laws make 
no requirements as to their qualifications beyond reading 
and writing, and frequently they are entirely incompetent. 
Too often they are elected for political reasons and seek 
to use their positions to further the interest of some county 
clique. To illustrate, a certain school director closed a 
school suddenly in the middle of the term to punish an 
assistant teacher for voting against his faction. The teach- 
ers sued the directors personally for the balance of their 
salaries and won their case in the courts, but all the direc- 
tors proved insolvent and the recoveries had to be made 
out of the school fund. A serious abuse is the division of 
the districts and the multiplication of small schools. The 
motive for this is to meet the convenience of influential 
people, to make new salaries, or sometimes to sell a lot 
and build a new schoolhouse. In some states the invest- 
ments in school property are out of proportion to the 
funds expended for the other purposes of the schools. In 
Tennessee, for example, there are 3,084 school districts with 
7,813 schools, or an average of 2 ^ schools to each dis- 
trict. In these 7,813 schools there are only 9,195 teachers, 
or 34 enrolled pupils to each teacher. This division of 
money and forces where so little is provided is worse than 
folly — it is a crime. In the more intelligent communities a re- 
action has already begun, with the result that the people are 
asking to have the schools consolidated. With the establish- 
ment of good roads it will be possible to convey children to 
school at public expense and to consolidate them still further. 
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The county superintendent is elected either by the peo- 
ple of the county, the county supervisors (in North Carolina), 
or the county court (in Tennessee). The county 
The County court, made up of magistrates elected from 
the different districts, is a miniature legisla- 
ture and is usually made up of local politicians. This 
court divides the county into school districts and levies 
and distributes the local tax, and is thus responsible for 
the success or failure of the schools. They are generally 
treated as of minor interest, the most important things 
being the court-house offices, the ** pickings" in the magis- 
trates' courts, and the jobs in public works — bridges, 
roads, etc. 

The trouble about the county superintendent is three- 
fold. The first trouble is the method of his election. The 
Tennessee law says he must be a "person of literary and 
scientific attainments and when practicable of skill and 
experience in the art of teaching," and provides for his 
examination by a committee of citizens ; but as the county 
court elects him no way has been found to enforce even 
these limited requirements, with the result that the place 
usually goes to some political striker, briefless young law- 
yer, broken down preacher, or other person incompetent to 
earn in any other way the average Tennessee superintend- 
ent's salary of $296 a year. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. A few counties pay better salaries and command 
the services of better men. 

The second trouble is that the tenure of office is short 
and uncertain. If we once get a capable and faithful offi- 
cer it is almost certain that just when he begins to develop 
some efficiency he is compelled to abandon the manage- 
ment to one to whom the whole business is entirely new. 
The rule *'he has served his two terms" usually applies 
here as to other county offices. If the superintendent is an 
honest and independent man and insists on weeding out 
the incompetent teachers, he is almost certain to make him- 
self unpopular and to lose his position to a more compla- 
cent competitor. 
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The third difl&culty is the small salary. In South Caro- 
lina the average superintendent's salary is $423, in Ten- 
nessee it is f 296. One thousand dollars is about the largest 
salary paid in any county not containing a large town. 
These are the men who hold examinations and issue certifi- 
cates to teachers. One may judge how people regard their 
schools when salaries like these are paid to the men who 
should be responsible for them. 

State Super- ^^® ^*^^^ superintendent of public instruc- 

intendent of tion is elected by the people or the legislature 
Public In- or appointed by the governor. In nearly all 

struction cases he is more or less involved in politics. 

A few states have state boards of education, but they can 
do very little under this system of local government. A 
state superintendent appointed by the governor is apt 
to be a politician and his chief energies to be devoted to 
advancing the interests of his party. Election by the 
people has given us some of our best superintendents, and 
is the plan to be preferred until we have properly consti- 
tuted state boards of education to elect them. 

The people of the South have still to reach a just con- 
ception of the importance of this ofl&ce. It is usually 
treated as if it were one of the least important ofl&ces in the 
state and has attached to it one of the smallest salaries. 
A state educational system is, or should be, a great business, 
and the state superintendency calls for a skilful business 
man as well as a learned educator. The man v/ho fills this 
ofl&ce should be competent to direct county superintend- 
ents, principals of city schools, local boards of education, 
and school directors ; advise the legislature about school 
taxation and legislation ; and secure and distribute adequate 
appropriations ; he should, in short, be to the state system 
what a president is to a great university or a bishop to a 
diocese of the church. 

The great curse of our public educational 

The Curse system, as of most things in our states, is 

politics. From the school directors up to the 

state superintendent politics is the blight of our school 
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administration. Listen to these words from a former super- 
intendent of public instruction of North Carolina. Speak- 
ing of the county superintendents, he says: **Why have 
not the men best qualified to fill these positions been 
elected in every county in North Carolina ? I am sorry 
to tell you why, should you not already know, but I will 
do it. Politics was the cause and is the cause to-day.'' 
He continues, **The public schools have been in the gall- 
ing grasp of the court-house politicians for twenty years. 
The county supervisor owes his election both directly and 
indirectly to the county officers. They are the men he is 
supposed to serve; they are the men to whom he must 
render an account of his stewardship. Away with such ! 
Let us break away from this court-house ring business. *' 
Brave man ! Would there were more like him. 

At the bottom of it all is the want of serious interest 
in the public schools among the body of the voters. When 
the people realize their value they will be ready to give 
money to support them and to see to it that they are ad- 
ministered by competent and faithful men. 

Are there no signs of an awakening ? I 
Signs of an ^^ j^^ ^^ ^j^^^^ ^j^^j.^ ^^^ many. Some 

Awaxcnins . . . 

of the states still seem dead in politics and 

ignorance, but in others the people are awakening to a 
realization of the inadequacy of existing schools for the 
work that belongs to them. The private schools and the 
city schools have taught the people what might be done. 
Ministers and professional men, and especially the teachers 
educated in the colleges and the normal schools, are preach- 
ing the gospel of public education, with the result that there 
is a pervading sense of discontent with the present condi- 
tions. It is true that this discontent is still vague, that the 
discussions of these subjects are often unintelligent, and 
the efforts at improvement crude and ineffective. But the 
hopeful sign is that the interest of the people has been 
aroused. Even where they are still under the dark cloud 
of ignorance we hear subdued mutterings which indicate 
an early breaking away from the old ways. Some of our 
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state superintendents are striving faithfully to awaken the 
legislatures to their duty. The reports of Superintendent 
C. H. Mebane, of North Carolina (1896 to 1898), and those 
of Commissioner G. R. Glenn, of Georgia, and also that 
of Superintendent John J. McMahon, of South Carolina 
(1899 and 1900), contain forcible statements of facts and 
eloquent pleas for better schools. Some of our public men 
are taking up the school question as the chief issue. Hear, 
for example, these brave words from the inaugural address 
of the governor of North Carolina. Speaking of his promise 
to the people in the campaign. Governor Aycock said : 

'*1 promised the illiterate poor man, bound to a life of 
toil and struggle and poverty, that life should be brighter for 
his boy and girl than it had been for him and the partner of 
his sorrows and joys. I pledged the wealth of the state to 
the education of his children. Men of wealth, representa- 
tives of great corporations, applauded eagerly my declara- 
tion. I have found no man who is unwilling to make the 
state stronger and better by liberal aid to the cause of 
education. Gentlemen of the General Assembly, you will 
not have aught to fear when you make ample provision for 
the education of the whole people. Rich and poor alike are 
bound by promise and necessity to approve your utmost 
efforts in this direction. The platforms of all the parties 
declare in favor of a liberal policy towards the education of 
the masses." And concluding, he says : ** The problems be- 
fore us are of the gravest nature, but among them all there is 
none that can approach in importance the necessity for mak- 
ing ample provision for the education of the whole people. " 
The Difflcul- ^^^ difficulties in the way of the improve- 

ties in the ment of the public schools are that deadening 

Way of indifference which grows out of ignorance and 

Improvement ^j^^t pitiful poverty which always accompanies 
it. The southern people who commenced thirty years ago 
by opposing, or at least doubting free public schools, have 
generally come to recognize their necessity, but they do not 
yet know how to organize them, nor have they the means to 
support them. They still need to be educated about the 
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benefits, especially the economic and moral results, of public 
education. 

There are many constitutional and legal difficulties in the 
way of the organization of anything like a thorough system 
of public schools in most of the southern states. As pointed 
out above, the government and direction of the schools is 
left in the majority of our states entirely to either the school 
directors, the county superintendent, or the county super- 
visors, without any efficient supervision whatever and very 
little assistance of any kind. Better supervision is abso- 
lutely necessary but unfortunately cannot be provided under 
the constitutions of many of the states. For example, it has 
been decided by the courts in Tennessee that the county 
superintendent must be elected either by the people of the 
county or by the magistrates, without let or hindrance from 
any state authority. 

In the second place, we leave it to the people of the rural 
districts and counties to raise nearly all of the school money. 
In a majority of the states the counties are required to levy a 
certain per cent upon real and personal property, but where 
they have very little property the fund produced is exceed- 
ingly small. In some cases the people are allowed to make 
an additional levy if they choose to do so, the total taxes not 
to exceed a fixed amount. In South Carolina, for example, 
the constitution authorizes a three-mill tax on property. But 
what good does this do where the people have no property? 
In one district of Aiken county the superintendent tells us 
the three-mill tax raised only $i8, and in a district in Dor- 
chester county it produced only $32 ; while in a district in 
Denmark county, a fairly wealthy one, the same tax produced 
$1,195. A majority of the states levy no general state tax, or 
a very small one for public schools. In Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, the total state fund distributed to the counties for 
public schools amounted last year to only J 129, 000. Such 
governments excuse themselves from making adequate state 
levies for the schools on the ground that if the people want 
the schools they can provide them by local taxation. So it 
is that we leave ignorance to direct the schools and poverty 
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to tax itself to support them. The states supply neither ade- 
quate funds nor direction for the schools. Where education 
is most needed is just where the people do not appreciate it 
and will not exert themselves to provide it. It cannot be ex- 
pected that a poor people will tax themselves for schools or 
that an ignorant people will know how to organize and di- 
rect them. We have yet to learn in the South that the state 
is the unit of education and must provide for its weakest 
members. The wealth of the country must educate its poor; 
the intelligence of the state must direct the schools. 

Our system of school legislation and man- 
The Way to agement and our methods of school taxation 
must be completely turned round before we can 
have anything like a system of efficient public schools. The 
school money must be raised to a larger extent from the state 
as a whole and be distributed more in accordance with the 
needs of the people. School management and supervision 
must be centralized to a considerable degree in the hands of 
representative and skilled experts. There should be a state 
board of education composed of the ablest educational au- 
thorities to be found, who should be responsible for all the 
public schools and should elect a state superintendent who 
should in turn have the fullest authority with regard to the 
organization of schools, examination of teachers, courses of 
study and the distribution of funds, and have the general 
direction of county and city superintendents. The schools 
of the counties and the towns should be in the hands of 
boards of like powers working under the general direction of 
the state board and its superintendent. Who would think 
of carrying on any great business, reaching every part of the 
state, by the worthless methods, or no methods, which pre- 
vail in the South in regard to our schools? We must have a 
thoroughgoing reform in these things before we can even 
begin to build good schools. 

What the The immediate need of our people is informa- 

Leaders Can tion and guidance. They need leaders to show 
Do to Help them the way. We need a central propaganda 
or agency which shall conduct a campaign of education for] 
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J free public education and which, while it edihes the people 

i on this subject, shall use every opportunity to instruct them 

J as to the best forms of legislation for their conditions and 

I the best methods of organization for their schools. This is, 

\ then, the definite proposal that I would make to this Confer- j 

t ence. Shall we not at this meeting take steps to establish! 

\ such a propaganda for free public schools in the South? | 

> The end of this paper has been reached and 

® h^u"^ ^ have said nothing about the negro in the 

schools. We should consider the negro as a 

man to be educated for work, independence and citizenship, 

like other men. Everything I have said applies to him, 

therefore, just as it does to the white man. The negro is in 

the South to stay — he is a necessity for southern industries — 

and the southern people must educate and so elevate him or 

he will drag them down. The human race is an organism, 

all its members being bound together by natural affinities 

and ministering to each other by natural law. If history, 

philosophy and revelation teach us anything it is the 

solidarity of all mankind, that *'no man liveth to himself" 

and **no man dieth to himself," but that we are each *'his 

brother's keeper. " 

I plead for justice and common sense in the education of 
the negro. The most encouraging thing about public educa- 
tion in the South is the noble, self-sacrificing way in which 
the southern people have given of their limited resources for 
the education of their recent slaves. That they will continue 
to do for the black man all that their means will permit, I 
firmly believe. These attacks upon the negro school fund, 
these proposals to give him for his schools only what he pays 
in himself, come from short-sighted people who fail to 
recognize the basal principle underlying all public educa- 
tion, namely, the duty of a// the people to educate all the 
people. They do not represent the opinion of the best people 
of the South and their proposals will not prevail. The 
people of the South realize already that this proposal is not 
primarily an assault upon the black man, but a movement to 
undermine the foundation of the country's prosperity, prog- 
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ress, and peace. We cannot longer take the risks of mul- 
titudes of ignorant voters controlled by a few wicked dema- 
gogues. 

But we must use common sense in the education of the 
negro. We must recognize in all its relations that momen- 
tous fact that the negro is a child-race, at least two thou- 
sand years behind the Anglo-Saxon in its development, 
and that like all other races it must work out its own 
salvation by practicing the industrial arts, and becoming 
independent and self-supporting. Nothing is more ridicu- 
lous than the program of the good religious people from 
the North who insist upon teaching Latin, Greek, and 
philosophy to the negro boys who come to their schools. 
Many of our southern states make a similar mistake in 
trying to enforce in the schools of the black districts courses 
of study laid down for whites. A Philadelphia lady at 
work in the South entered her protest recently against re- 
quiring the negro children of the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, one of the most backward populations in the 
South, to study Coleridge and Shakespeare, physiology and 
hygiene, when they scarcely knew how to read. She re- 
ports that in this county, where efficient negro teachers 
cannot be found to teach reading, arithmetic, elementary 
history, and geography, willing persons are denied license 
because they cannot pass the state examination in ** tech- 
nical grammar'* and the ** history of South Carolina." She 
is right. Let us adapt our instruction to the needs of the 
people, and, above all things, let us give them that indus- 
trial training which will prepare them to be self-supporting 
citizens. General Armstrong, of Hampton, and Principal 
Washington, of Tuskegee, have worked out a sensible plan 
for the education of the negro. Our state schools for this 
race should be modeled after their plan. The only solu- 
tion of the southern problem is free public schools for all 
the people, blacks and whites alike, and compulsory attend- 
ance laws. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. G. R. GLENN 

State Superintendent of Education of Georffia 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

I am very glad that we have at last a body of men organ- 
ized for the purpose of studying the facts and the folks. 
One great need of the present day is a burning need for 
people who will see the facts as they are and study the 
folks as we find them. John Ruskin says somewhere in 
one of his books, that the best thing a human soul can 
do in this world is to see something that is worth while 
and then tell it. There have been so many people going 
about, especially in the southern states in recent years, 
with their heads poked out of vestibule trains, taking ob- 
servation from the various points where they could not see 
the facts, and then going back and telling what they did 
not see. I listened to two drummers not a great while 
ago in my town. They were discussing a very prominent 
public man of my city. One of them described him as a 
very smart man, wonderfully' smart man. ''Oh," he said, 
**that man knows a great deal about everything, and you 
must be sure to go to hear him when he speaks to-night." 
The other fellow said, '*Yes, he knows a great deal, I ad- 
mit, but the trouble with him is that he knows so much 
that isn't so." And that is just the trouble with a great 
many of us, at least those who have undertaken to study 
this educational problem in the South. We are satis- 
fied, apparently, with only a partial view of the thing we 
are trying to see. I am glad Dr. Dabney has given us 
this morning this splendid array of facts in the case. The 
time has come, also, for a new message to be passed be- 
tween the Governor of North Carolina and the Governor 
of South Carolina, and I hope that the Governor of South 
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Carolina will now send back a spiritual and not a spirit- 
uous message to the Governor of North Carolina. 

These facts, my friends, to which we have listened this 
morning are to us here in the South very serious consid- 
erations. Instead of giving you a set paper as I might 
have done, I am going to talk to you right out of my heart 
of some of the things we are trying to do. We have here 
great masses of a mixed population that we are trying to 
uplift. The curse that is about us everywhere is the curse 
of ignorance. How to remove the blight of this curse is 
our immediate duty. I do not believe that anybody has 
yet found the best way out of that diflficulty. I am sure 
we have not found it yet ; we may have gotten some 
glimpse into its solution, but I do not believe that we have 
seen all that we must see, or that we have understood 
all that we must understand before we can find the surest 
and best road to take. As Dr. Dabney has told you, it 
is a serious consideration, it is a very serious question, no 
matter from what point of view you regard it. 

Here is a problem of two races, the one dependent on 

the other, absolutely dependent, yet living under the same 

government, to be worked out along lines of safety and 

lines of the least friction. I think as a matter of fact, 

Mr. Chairman, we have only in recent years put ourselves 

in the right state of sympathy and in the right condition 

of charity, and in an intelligent frame of mind really to 

study this great problem as it ought to be 

X «? ^^ studied. We have been hindered no doubt 
for Study 

by prejudice. We have had our friends on 

the other side of the line to undertake to help and they 
have undertaken to help with the best intentions in the 
world, but they have not been wise in the way they ap- 
proached us. I believe that if whatever was contributed 
to the help of the southern negro had been intrusted 
to the administration of the white people in the South 
from the beginning we would have had a state of things 
very different from what we have to-day. I think that one 
of the things that this Conference will accomplish in the 
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South will be to encourage a marked disposition on the 
part of our people here to take the colored man by the 
hand and to help him more and more as the days go by. 
Of course there is a great deal to overcome. We have 
people all over North Carolina and all over South Caro- 
lina and all over Georgia and Tennessee and Alabama and 
over every other southern state, who believe, and believe 
honestly, that the education of the negro has been a fail- 
ure. These white people who have had thirty years* ex- 
perience with free negroes have raised the question of the 
value of education to the negro, and we must answer them 
convincingly because they are the taxpayers. They are the 
people from whom we must raise money to educate the 
negroes. You may stand up and talk your platitudes from 
now to doomsday as to the question of education, but un- 
less you can convince the men who pay the taxes here and 
everywhere, that it is the right thing to do you will not 
get your tax money. 

So one phase of our problem is to study the case as it 
affects the taxpayer. We must have the support which he 
alone can bring us. We must convince him that if the train- 
ing of the negro has been disappointing it has been due, not 
to education, but the lack of it. I think one of the reasons 
why we have had such results as we have, just such results 
as Dr. Dabney has pointed out so far as the education 
of the negro is concerned, is because we have had for 
the last thirty years, training the children of the colored 
peoplie, teachers who were totally unfit to train anybody. 
I may surprise you this morning when I tell you not more 
than lo per cent of the colored people who are teaching in 
my state are fit to teach anybody. What is true in my state 
will no doubt be found to be true of other states. As for that 
matter, we have had white teachers all over this country of 
ours who are not fit to teach anybody. Why, I was down in 
my state attending a County Board of Education some four 
years ago (I do not believe that could happen in Georgia 
now) and I found a difficulty in the Board over the election 
of a teacher. Two little fellows there about i8 years old were 
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making speeches to the Board, and one of them said (the 
little school paid but $10 per month), **Mr. President, I lives 
out yonder with those folks what knows me, and I knows 
them ; they is poor and I is poor, and being as how that the}^ 
wants me, I propose, sir, to take that school for $g a month," 
and they gave it to him. 

Why the poor little fellow had just as good intentions as 
he knew, but he did not have sense enough to lead a white 
goose to green grass. Yet that is the kind of thing we have 
had to deal with in providing teachers for these colored chil- 
dren everywhere, and naturally, our people have been disap- 
pointed in the results. Up to this time we have been trying 
to find a way out of the darkness and out of the gloom 
with leaders who are all the while groping themselves and 
leading the children into the ditch. 

You cannot educate anybody, either negro children or 
white children, with the kind of teachers we have been com- 
pelled to employ. You cannot do it. And then, as Dr. Dab- 
ney has said, we have so many trifling people, grown-up 
people, among whites and blacks all over this country, that 
it is a hard matter to reach them by any means that we may 
employ. 

Now, sir, I am so glad that we have at last decided to 
come together as people who are genuinely interested in ed- 
ucation. I believe this is the first body of men, outside of 
regular teachers' associations, that I have ever known to come 
together to study seriously and earnestly this great problem ; 
and for one, I am looking for great results to come from it. 
What we want to do is to take home such recognition of the 
facts and just such thoughtful views of the situation as Dr. 
Dabney has outlined for us here this morning, and see what 
we can do about them. I like the spirit that has come to 
this meeting : that spirit that has already expressed itself in 
a determination to do something. God knows the situation 
is grave enough. We need not only to invite but to invoke 
the earnest and prayerful thought of the people all over the 
country. I do not know that these gentlemen who have 
come down here are going to bring us financial aid. As much 
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as we need your money we need more your generous sympa- 
thy and patient cooperation. We people would just as well 
recognize what is a fact, that we must rely on ourselves. I 
wish what Dr. Dabney said about the local tax question could 
be sounded in every community, in every state in this South- 
land of ours. As I see it, a local tax is our financial remedy 
and I wish that this thought was embodied in every resolu- 
tion, and that it might reach every legislator and every law- 
making power in this part of the country, that those people 
in the country who are able and who will not help them- 
selves shall not put their hand into the state treasury at all. 
So, sir, as I see it, our need, our great need, is more money 
to pay a good teacher, and more money to build a well- 
equipped school building, and more money to maintain an 
8 or 9 months' school for the country people. That is 
what we need and need it sorely. If this body of thought- 
ful students would send out from their deliberations, an 
earnest appeal to those who are responsible, I believe it 
would be worth more to us, Mr. Chairman, than all the 
money which you might bring to us. 

We have here, as you have been told over and over 
again, and as you were told again this morning, in every 
one of these southern states practically unlimited possibili- 
ties, and yet it is only in recent years that we have begun 
to realize the unlimited resources we possess. It has not 
been ten years ago when a distinguished man of my city, 
a man who was greatly interested in this educational prob- 
lem, and greatly interested in it from the point of view 
that our own resources must be developed by the intelli- 
gence of our own people, went up into one of the moun- 
tain counties in the upper part of my state. I am allud- 
ing to Henry W. Grady, who was a thoughtful student of 
the problem that we are trying to work out. During his 
visit to that mountain county there was a funeral at a coun- 
try church. If you have ever been to a country funeral 
you will understand what I am talking about. If there is 
ever a gloomy occasion, that is one. Grady walked along 
behind this procession. The coffin was hauled in a wagon. 
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As he walked along he fell into conversation with a coun- 
tryman and he began to talk to that countryman about the 
situation, and he said to him, *' Where did that wagon 
come from in which the corpse is being hauled?" ''From 
Cincinnati, I reckon/' Well, the man was dressed in 
store-bought clothes, and so he was asked where they came 
from. "From Baltimore." *« Where did his shoes come 
from?" "From Boston." There was a pick, and shovel 
and spade with which the grave had been dug, and he 
asked where they came from. The countryman guessed 
they came from Pittsburg. "Well," Grady said to him, 
"what represents Georgia in this funeral?" The country- 
man said he didn't know, unless it was the corpse and the 
hole in the ground. Well, we have begun at last to make 
coffins down here, and we are making a few wagons, and 
we are spinning yarns — we spin all kinds of yarns. I 
haven't time to tell you another yarn. 

Another fact I want to impress upon this goodly com- 
pany is in connection with the condition of these poor 
white and these poor negro people. We must do what 
Dr. Dabney suggested here this morning. We must pro- 
vide in the country the right educational facilities for these 
people. They live in the country. The place and the only 
place for the right development of the colored man here 
in the South is on the farm. For the next fifty years cer- 
tainly that will be the only safe place for him. This at 
least is the opinion entertained by the best men and the 
most thoughtful men who have given years and years to 
the study of this question. There will be no competition 
for the colored man on the farm. If we can provide for 
him the right kind of education he will make our fields 
enormously productive. I wish I had the time to depict 
for you the kind of education I believe the colored man 
ought to have. I hope you will take the opportunity as 
you go down out of this building to see a little exhibit that 
one of my county superintendents has brought here from 
Georgia. I did not know he was here, but he has come, 
a thoughtful, earnest man, and he has brought along with 
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him some of the work which is being done in his negro 
schools. I want you to look at that work of the colored 

hand taught in the country school. For all 
Benefits of ^j^g children everywhere we are now recogniz- 

Trainine ing the value of this manual training. But it 

is especially valuable to the colored child 
now because it fixes habits of industry in that child from 
the very start, and that is of especial value to him. If 
we might, as thorough and earnest students, take the 
educational convictions of a body like this and as far as 
possible transfer those convictions to our neighbors and to 
our friends, this problem, I believe, would soon be solved. 
At least the time has come to say to all the world that not 
only the poor black man, but the poor white man and every 
other kind of man that we have in this country, can be re- 
deemed and saved by the right process of education. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

JAMES B. RUSSELL. Ph.D.. Dean of the Teachers* CoUe£e, Columbia University. 

New York City 

HISTORY discloses some curious ups and downs in 
the process of civilization. Some peoples have 
enjoyed long periods of national prosperity ; others 
have had meteoric flights, and, though short-lived, have left 
behind them brilliant trails of glory. There are in the 
history of individual nations, periods of apparent stagna- 
tion, times when there seems to be little advance and when 
each successive generation seems to copy its predecessor. 
It is, of course, onlj^ in a very general sense that we can 
speak of stagnation in social life. Periods of decadence, 
so-called, are not more even in their being than those 
other periods which mark times of unrest and rapid 
evolution. It is with a people as with an individual — in- 
fancy, childhood and youth are not absolutely uneventful. 
Nevertheless in popular esteem the years of preparation 
and waiting are overshadowed by the practical results of 
some master stroke. 

When we compare the history of our western civiliza- 
tion with the histories of Egypt and China, we are struck 
with some marvelous differences. In Egypt we see a 
national life continuous throughout a period of five thou- 
sand years, with less apparent fluctuation than has marked 
any five hundred years of European life. Chinese nation- 
ality, too, reckons to its credit some four thousand years 
at a level probably as high as that maintained during the 
same period in our western civilization. 

The course of our western civilization, however, has been 
marked by a succession of surprises. The pendulum has 
been swinging between the extremes of individualism and 
collectivism j and it is significant that the periods of stag- 
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nation in our western civilization correspond to the times 
of supremacy of the collectivistic spirit in social life. It 
is equally certain that the times of the Renaissance and 
Reformation were times when individualism was pronounced. 
The spirit of the early Greeks was collectivistic, at least 
within the tribe or clan ; but when the men of Athens 
began to think for themselves, the old Greek religion gave 
way to Greek philosophy which has ever since been new; 
crude plastic arts developed into Greek sculpture and Greek 
architecture, the wonder and despair of the modern world ; 
a language was perfected and a literature evolved which have 
been deemed an essential part of a liberal education to the 
present day — all this and more besides the result of two cen- 
turies of unhampered individualism in Greece. 

History repeats itself in Rome under the Empire and 
again in the humanistic, scientific and religious movements 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is clear that progress and civilization go hand in hand 
with increasing opportunity for individual effort and increas- 
ing fitness for social service. Individualism, however, is 
only one extreme. There is opposed to it the collectivistic 
tendency which would merge the individual in the social 
whole and subordinate his interests to the welfare of society. 
The history of Egypt for five thousand years, the history of 
China for four thousand years, even the history of Europe 
for nearly one thousand years preceding the Protestant 
Reformation, show that stability and permanence of social 
life are somewhat associated with institutional supremacy, 
and that peace, prosperity and contentment are not incon- 
sistent with the repression of individual initiative. More- 
over, the fate of Athens, the decline and fall of Rome, and 
the horrors of the French Revolution are well calculated 
to check indiscriminate advocacy of individualism as a social 
theory. Liberty that begets license is unworthy of the name. 
A failure in life, however brilliant the career or stupendous 
the hazard, is not an inspiring object lesson. 

The problem of social living is, after all, summed up in 
the old fable of the hare and the tortoise ; and I notice 
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that His Excellency the Chinese Minister, in a recent address 
declares that China has deliberately chosen the gait of the 
tortoise, thinking thereby the more surely to reach the goal. 
He asks why China should accept our views of life. As 
yet I have heard no answer to that question. The answer 
will probably be forthcoming when men agree as to the 
relative merits of the hare and the tortoise. 

What has all this to do with education ? Everything. 
Education is part of the life process. It has been defined 
as the ''adaptation of a person, a self-conscious being, to 
environment, and the development of capacity in a person 
to modify or control that environment." Adaptation to 
environment is an essential presupposition in human life 
and human society, and without the capacity at least on 
the part of some to modify or control environment, there 
can be no progress and no advancement in social life. 

In primitive society the individual is forced to adjust 
himself to his environment or perish in the struggle for 
existence. He must learn how to procure food, shelter and 
clothing, how to adapt them to his needs, how to protect 
himself and assist his fellows. And just in proportion as 
he becomes proficient in these practical arts is he an efficient 
member of the social order. Every man learns much from 
his own experience, but it is difficult to conceive of a society 
so low in the scale that the young cannot profit from the 
instruction of their elders. Parental love furnishes a motive 
for the training of children in the family, and the desire 
for self-preservation arouses the interest of the clan in 
bringing up the young to its own standard. 

The spiritual possessions of a people early become an 
important means in the education of the young. The indi- 
vidual feels himself a part of the social whole, and prides 
himself in the achievement of his ancestors. The con- 
sciousness of historic unity and the possession of tribal 
knowledge tend to dignify teaching, and to make it a 
profession. 

Major Powell in one of his interesting papers on Indian 
life points out the significance of the medicine man in the 
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tribal life of our American Indians. He pictures the men 
and women, the boys and girls, gathered about a blazing 
camp-fire of a winter's evening listening intently to a wise 
man of the tribe. "The old man begins his story, talking 
and acting, the elders receiving his words with reverence, 
while the younger persons are played upon by the actor 
until they shiver with fear or dance with delight. . . . An 
Indian is able to talk all over — with the features of his 
face, his hands and feet, the muscles of his body ; and 
thus a skilful preacher talks and acts, and, inspired by a 
theme which treats of the gods, he sways his savage audi- 
ence at will. And, ever as he tells his story, he points a 
moral. The mythology, theology, religion, history, and all 
human duties are taught. This preaching is one of the 
most important institutions of savagery. The whole body 
of myths current in a tribe is the sum total of their lore 
— their philosophy, their miraculous history, their authority 
for their governmental institutions, their social institutions, 
their habits and customs. It is their unwritten bible." 

Teachers are always preachers when this present life is 
of less significance than the life to come, when man is meas- 
ured by the standard of the gods. In ancient Egypt, in 
Homeric Greece, and in the early days of Rome the priest- 
hood was the guardian of national culture and public morals. 
In the Middle Ages the Roman Church was the supreme 
leader and preacher of society. The culture of the west- 
ern world, its language, customs, and laws, its arts and 
sciences, its theology and philosophy, were all disseminated 
through the church. The monastic orders and the ordained 
priesthood of the church were more than preachers of a 
new gospel. They were teachers of a new civilization. 
Common schools and universities were essential to the full 
realization of ecclesiastical policy, and at the end of the 
mediaeval period we find an educational system which for 
perfection of organization and practical efficiency has never 
since been surpassed. 

The modern world, especially that part which is Protes- 
tant, is not inclined to give due credit to the educational 
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work of the mediaeval church ; but, when we measure that 
work by the magnitude of its results, we cannot conceal 
our admiration for the means and processes which were 
sufficient to weld together such heterogeneous elements, 
and to realize in alien people such high standards of life 
and conduct. From the social standpoint, the value of 
education consists primarily in its ability to realize in the 
young the highest ideals of the age. The means whereby 
such results are obtained are essentially the same in all 
times, the world over. The plasticity of the individual, 
the forces inherent in the social environment, and the mo- 
tives for personal advancement and tribal preservation are 
the dominant factors in primitive education as they are in 
all education. 

Adaptation to environment means effort under compul- 
sion. Much of it results from imitation which is aroused 
by the desire to be like others of one's kind. But some- 
where and at some time the developing person is forced 
to yield his will to the will of his superiors. The human 
being finds himself at birth the sport of habits, customs 
and traditions, which he may not complacently disregard. 
His life long he chooses to do in most things as others do, 
not because such action is natural or inevitable, but because 
he has formed the habit of acting and thinking as his 
fellows act and think. 

"Habit," as Professor James says, **is thus the enormous 
fly-wheel of society, its most precious conservative agent. 
It alone is what keeps us all within the bounds of ordinance, 
and saves the children of fortune from the envious uprisings 
of the poor. It alone prevents the hardest and most repul- 
sive walks of life from being deserted by those brought up 
to tread therein. It keeps the fisherman and the deck-hand 
at sea through the winter ; it holds the miner in his dark- 
ness, and nails the countryman to his log-cabin and his 
lonely farm through all the months of snow ; it protects us 
from invasion by the natives of the desert and the frozen 
zone. It dooms us all to fight out the battles of life upon 
the lines of our nurture or our early choice, and to make the 
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best of a pursuit that disagrees, because there is no other 
for which we are fitted, and it is too late to begin again. It 
keeps different social strata from mixing. Already at the 
age of twenty-five you see the professional mannerism 
settling down on the young commercial traveler, on the 
young doctor, on the young minister, on the young counsel- 
lor-at-law. You see the little lines of cleavage running 
through the character, the tricks of thought, the prejudices 
— ^the ways of the * shop, ' in a word — from which the man 
can by and by no more escape than his coat-sleeve can sud- 
denly fall into a new set of folds. On the whole, it is best 
he should not escape. It is well for the world that in most 
of us, by the age of thirty, the character has set like plaster, 
and will never soften again." 

The type of education thus founded on habit is best ex- 
pressed by the term apprentice system. The apprentice 
goes to school to the master-workman — I use the illustration 
in no narrow sense — I mean the child in the home acquiring 
family traits; the girl in the kitchen learning the simplest 
duties of the housewife ; the boy on the farm becoming 
accustomed to manual labor ; the clerk in the shop, store or 
bank ; in short, the person who is learning to do something 
under the eye of an exacting superior. We little realize how 
extensive this part of our training is, or how vital a thing it 
is in the education of the masses of mankind. It is so 
universal that, like most common things of life, it escapes 
the notice of all but the masters in observation. Kipling 
better than most writers interprets it to us. His *' Captains 
Courageous" is thus an educational classic worthy of the care- 
ful study of every teacher. In his volume **The Seven 
Seas," he tells us how the English soldier is made : 

"The 'eathen in 'is blindness bows down to wood an' stone; 
*E don't obey no orders unless they is 'is own ; 
'£ keeps 'is side-arms awful : 'e leaves 'em all about, 
An' then up comes the regiment an' pokes the 'eathen out. 

••The young recruit is 'ammered — 'e takes it very 'ard ; 
'£ 'angs 'is 'ead an' mutters — 'e sulks about the yard; 
'E talks o' 'cruel tyrants* — 'e'U swing for by-an'-by, 
An' the others 'ears an' mocks 'im, an* the boy goes orf to cry. 
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"The young recruit is silly — 'e thinks o' suicide; 
•E's lost 'is gutter-devil; 'e 'asn't got 'is pride; 
But day by day they kicks 'im, which 'elps 'im on a bit, 
Till 'e finds 'isself one mornin' with a full an' proper kit." 

Thus it is that the recruit is raised from the <''eathen 
of the gutter" to the rank of color-sergeant, who on the 
day of battle may have *'a heart that is like to split.** 

"But 'e works 'em, works 'em, works 'em till 'e feels 'em take the bit; 
The rest is 'oldin' steady till the watchful bugles play, 
An* 'e lifts 'em, lifts 'em, lifts 'em through the charge that wins the day ! " 

He returns to the same theme in his poem of '* Pharaoh 
and the Sergeant," and in this he tells us how the English 
sergeant transforms the black man of the desert into a 
proper sort of fighting man. Here is a part of the story: 

" Said England unto Pharaoh, ' I must make a man of you 

That will stand upon his feet and play the game; 
That will Maxim his oppressor as a Christian ought to do. ' 

And she sent Old Pharaoh Sergeant Whatisname. 
It was not a Duke nor Earl not yet a Viscount — 

It was not a big brass General that came; 
But a man in khaki kit who could handle men a bit. 

With his bedding labeled Sergeant Whatisname, . . . 

"Said England unto Pharaoh, 'You've had miracles before. 

When Aaron struck your rivers into blood; 
But if you watch the Sergeant he can show you something more^— 

He's a charm for making riflemen from mud.' 
It was neither Hindustani, French nor Coptic; 

It was odds and ends and leavings of the same, 
Translated by a stick (which is really half the trick), 

And Pharaoh harked to Sergeant Whatisname." . . . 

"Translated by a stick** is Mr. Kipling's way of express- 
ing effort under compulsion. 

The master workman observes in his instruction three 
educational principles : (i) He shows the apprentice what to 
do, i. e., he tells him what is wanted, gives him a model or 
a pattern to follow — in a word he determines the aim ; (2) 
he shows the apprentice how to do it, how to grasp the tools 
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and how to handle them ; (3) he compels the apprentice to 
follow his instructions to the letter until the proper degree of 
perfection is attained. 

I do not need to enlarge on the value of such training. 
It is the stock in trade of the world's workers in every 
period in life. It is no less significant in the equipment of 
the university graduate than of the slave on the plantation. 
Habit has a physical basis in the plasticity of the organic 
tissues of the body ; but habits once formed find expression 
in the mental and moral life of man. Stability of character 
is habit in thinking and acting. 

The practical advantages of habit in education are that it 
economizes energy, conduces to accuracy, and diminishes 
fatigue. Any one who has mastered the art of skating or bi- 
cycle riding knows full well how the clumsy, ill-directed and 
fatiguing attempts of the beginner are gradually transformed 
into the accurate, easy-going, pleasure-giving movements of 
the expert. Habit, too, adds to the zest of life, inasmuch as 
it is in the nature of man to enjoy doing what he can do 
thoroughly well. The desire to excel calls forth the best 
efforts of the farm laborer and the sailor before the mast 
no less than the highest skill of the trained athlete or the 
most finished production of the artist. 

On the other hand, there are serious disadvantages in 
making habit a prominent feature in the education of the in- 
dividual or the class. As habit becomes more and more 
fixed by exercise, conscious effort is less and less required ; 
action tends to become automatic, and the person grows 
daily to be more like a machine. And in many things of 
daily need it is well that this is so. Otherwise we should be 
spending our days in mastering the intricacies of our morn- 
ing toilet. What would be left of our working hours if daily 
we had to struggle with our shoes as does the child whose 
willing spirit grows furious at the weakness of the flesh? 

The apprentice system at its best makes fine workmen, 
men who glory in their work and pride themselves in the pro- 
duction of masterpieces — men whose greatest pleasure in 
life is in their craft and craftsmanship. The apprentice sys- 
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tern does not beget the jack-of-all-trades, nor does it foster 
the disposition to try some new thing. The apprentice's 
ideal is to do some one thing, and, in order to demonstrate 
his ability to do that thing in an approved fashion, he jour- 
neys the world over, if necessary, to find the chance to show 
his skill. In this illustration, which I confess is somewhat 
foreign to Americans of this twentieth century, one sees both 
the merits and defects of the apprentice system. It brings 
the individual or the class willy-nilly up to an established 
standard (so much is a decided advantage in any system); 
but it keeps him there, a fact which tends to check advance 
in civilization. 

Herein is the gravest social problem to be found in all the 
domain of public education. It is, in fact, the only problem 
in education with which society has to grapple in a life and 
death struggle. Society must be stable and secure both in 
its foundations and superstructure, and there is no other way 
given under heaven or by man whereby this result can be ob- 
tained but by bringing the individual communities up to the 
social standard of the times and keeping them there until the 
necessary habits of thought and conduct are fixed and pleas- 
urable. But, on the other hand, normal society, like the nor- 
mal individual, must grow and develop. Stagnation means 
decadence sooner or later, because the will to advance is next 
of kin to the will that prevents retrogression. 

How, then, are these two antagonistic forces to be ad- 
justed? How can the spirit of collectivism be reconciled 
with the genius of individualism? 

There can be no manner of doubt that individualism 
makes for change, and if education is to have any part in 
shaping social progress, it must be individualistic in char- 
acter. 

History affords many conspicuous illustrations of this 
truth. For example, we see in the Periclean age of Athens 
social ideals which are radically different from those which 
were upheld in Homeric Greece. The decay of Greek re- 
ligion was signalized in the rise of Greek philosophy. The 
old social order was coUectivistic. The individual was 
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bound to follow his superior in the domestic, industrial, and 
fine arts as obediently as he followed his leader in the arts 
of war. The new social order was intensely individualistic. 
Distrust of ancient traditions, disbelief in ancient teachings, 
tended to free the individual from all social claims. Little 
wonder, therefore, that norms of conduct were denied, and 
that man — man as an individual — became the measure of all 
things. The new order demanded a new type of leader- 
ship. Society had previously depended upon **the doer of 
deeds." Now the call was for ''speakers of words" who 
could sway the multitude by an eloquence founded on gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic. Hence the rise of the Greek 
orators and the schools of the Sophists. Later on Rome 
reached a similar stage in her social evolution, and the 
Roman leader in the forum borrowed Greek ideas and 
adapted the teachings of the rhetoricians to his own needs. 
It is deeply significant that the greatest treatise on Roman 
education is Quintilian's "Institutes of Oratory, '* a book 
which has swayed educational practice almost to our own 
times simply because the orator has been the typical leader 
of society. 

The immediate aim of mediaeval education was (i) to train 
competent leaders who should know the theology of the 
church, expound its doctrines, and defend the faith, and (2) 
to develop a laity capable of being led. The Renaissance 
and the Protestant Reformation, however, set up a new idea 
— the idea of individual human worth and responsibility. 
The authority of the church was superseded by the authority 
of the Bible. A knowledge of God's word is prerequisite 
to the Christian life. Hence the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the modern languages, the making of cate- 
chisms, the creeds and articles of faith. Hence the need of 
preachers instead of priests and of teachers able to reach 
both head and heart. The Protestant Reformation broke 
squarely with the old tradition that rational education is only 
for the favored few, and established in its place the doctrine 
that the best education of which a man is capable is his by 
divine right. In these latter days, however, universal educa- 
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tion is advocated, not as a divine right, but as a social duty. 
This shows that the times have changed. Factional strife 
within the church, the materialistic philosophy of the 
enlightenment, the growth of the natural sciences, the 
development of trade and commerce, the introduction of a 
new industrial order, the rise of great national states — these 
and similar agencies have revolutionized the ideas of the six- 
teenth century, and made imperative a "new" education 
to meet nineteenth-century needs. Within the century just 
passed we have seen the grasp of the church on the schools 
everywhere weakened, and in many countries finally removed. 
State after state has assumed the direction of its school 
affairs — not for religious ends first of all, but primarily for 
the purpose of promoting civil order and social stability. 
Governments so autocratic as those of Russia and Prussia 
have as eagerly concerned themselves with the education of 
their citizens as have the most democratic states. The lead- 
ing motive for public education is, in short, the stability and 
security of society. And a sufficient reason, even if there 
were not other reasons, for state-supported schools is the 
inadequacy of other means of education. The social mind 
has come to recognize the fact that the church is no longer 
able to shape society as it once did ; and it also recognizes 
the fact that each generation is under moral obligation to 
improve the cultural inheritance and transmit it unentailed. 
Hence the resort to the strongest force in modern society for 
the accomplishment of this purpose. The process of social- 
izing the individual — of making him an efficient, serviceable, 
loyal member of society — has no mean significance for social 
welfare. The end in view is one of the greatest of human 
needs, and it is equally the concern of every parent and 
every citizen. 

The means adopted by modern states for the education 
of their citizens naturally embody the ideals of their respec- 
tive forms of government. In most European states class 
distinctions are frankly recognized. In Prussia, for example, 
there is one education for the common people, another for 
the prospective business men, and still another for those who 
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enter the learned professions. Patrons of the higher schools 
must pay tuition fees. The schools for the people are free, 
and attendance is compulsory for all pupils not otherwise 
provided for. The entire school system is administered by 
the state ; government authority certificates the teachers, 
defines the courses of study, approves text-books and school 
equipment, inspects the instruction, examines pupils, and 
determines the privileges which may be enjoyed by those 
who meet this academic test. 

No such axiom as that the school exists for the pupil is 
recognized in German educational philosophy. The German 
school exists primarily for the state. The pupil is a citizen 
in training. That he should be an obedient, loyal, sub- 
missive subject is a self-evident truth. Respect for authority 
is the one essential prerequisite to German citizenship. In 
the selection of a school and the course of study, in seeking 
admission to the university and the vocations of civil life, 
the individual has little freedom of choice. The rigorous 
discipline of the schools, which brooks no opposition and 
tolerates no parental interference; the methods of instruc- 
tion, which leave nothing to chance and individual initiative ; 
the system of privileges, which dominates teachers and pupils 
alike — all tend to the development of character which feels 
no restriction of personal liberty in the constant surveillance 
of the police and the rule of a military despotism. The 
social institutions, the school system and the methods of 
instruction in Germany are calculated to beget dependence 
on authority, rather than independence and freedom of 
action. Individualism in education yields to paternalism in 
government. German society is founded on the principle 
that the greatest good of each is included in the greatest 
good of all, rather than on the principle that the greatest 
good of all is subserved by the highest individual develop- 
ment of each. 

How different is all this in America. Here is rampant 
individualism. We boast of our educational ladder reaching 
down to the gutter and extending up to the university. We 
pride ourselves that here no class distinctions exist and that 
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talent alone is the key to success ; that the man of genius will 
somehow come to the front ; and yet curiously enough our 
school training for generations has been the same for all. It 
is only recently that any diHerentiation in college courses has 
been deemed wise or prudent, and it is still unorthodox to 
advocate any considerable variety in the means of secondary 
education. As for elementary education, Pve heard it de- 
clared a fanatical demagogue in a single campaign could turn 
the curriculum of half the common schools in the country 
back to the '* three R*s." In fact, we are not so far removed 
from that standard, even the most advanced of us, that we 
can fully understand a Hampton or a Tuskegee. Most of 
us are ready to say that the educational principles of General 
Armstrong are good enough for black men ; but you will find 
a mighty small minority ready to accept these principles in 
the education of white men. Various notions of what de- 
mocracy means and what democracy needs have restricted us 
to merely intellectual training ; and every one ought to know 
that the training of the intellect alone is just as valuable to 
the ambitious criminal as to the efficient citizen. ** Knowl- 
edge is power " is a text transferred from millions of copy- 
books into the heads of millions of pupils ; but few realize 
that power can be applied in ways harmful as well as helpful. 
The social problem, then, is how to make the most of the 
individual consistent with the well-being of society. 

The doctrine that all men are created equal and that it is 
the chief business of the state to keep them so must be 
superseded by the more rational theory that, inasmuch as 
men are not equal, the state should make the most of their 
inequality. Some must be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; others will become leaders despite all hindrances. 
I believe heartily in the American plan of giving every boy 
a chance to rise. When that opportunity is lost I fear that 
Americanism is lost with it ; I have the utmost faith in the 
correctness of recent tendencies in secondary and higher 
education whereby a student may find instruction in any 
subject and be fitted for any profession ; I hope, too, that 
university specialization and professional training will keep 
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even pace with the progress in all phases of our American 
life. But I protest most strenuously against the prevailing 
practice of restricting elementary education to those lines 
which traditionally lead to the university. Of course we 
must have intellectual training, but a college preparatory 
course is not the only means of securing mental discipline. 
The best discipline, other things being equal, is that which 
comes from dealing with ideas and facts which have a per- 
manent interest for us in later life. I pick no quarrel with 
those cultured gentlemen who profess to believe that a sub- 
ject loses its educational value the moment it becomes prac- 
tical. They have that modern philosopher — Mr. Dooley — 
on their side. He pictures the American college, you recall, 
as a place where the president invites the prospective fresh- 
man into his office and, after politely offering him a cigarette, 
anxiously inquires what subjects the newcomer would like 
to have studied for him by his distinguished professors. 
After expressing his distrust of such method, Mr. Dooley 
concludes that it doesn't make much difference anyway 
what is studied, provided it be disagreeable enough ! 

I do not object to college preparatory studies, disagree- 
able or otherwise, for those who are going to college ; but I 
question whether it is right or necessary to treat all public 
school children alike even up to the age of fourteen. If our 
schools are maintained by the state in the interest of the 
state, it is incumbent upon teachers and citizens alike to see 
that the whims and ambitions of a few are not allowed to 
interfere with the rights of the many. It pleases the fond 
mother to know that her darling boy is getting the schooling 
which will help him on to greatness ; but on that theory we 
must account for about seventy millions of disappointed 
persons in this country to-day. I claim that a system of edu- 
cation which does not fit the vast majority of boys and girls 
to be self-supporting at eighteen years of age is a failure, and 
any course of training that does not leave its pupils with 
honest pride in their ability to do honest work is a disgrace 
to the teaching profession and a danger; to the society that 
permits it. 
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I know how difficult it is to tell what a particular boy 
will be doing ten years hence. But I venture to say that if 
we could tell definitely, his educational career would be 
mightily changed from this day on. It startled the classical 
scholars of Germany when the Emperor decided that the 
Crown Prince needed no Greek and little Latin to fit him 
for the business of running the German Empire. It sur- 
prises us occasionally to hear that some practical man of 
affairs prefers putting his son into business rather than send- 
ing him to college. There is, however, nothing strange in 
this. We all believe that education should fit for life — and 
the practical affairs of life, too, whatever we may say about 
it. The only reason we don't acknowledge it frankly and 
honestly pursue it is because we don't know what the future 
has in store for our children. I wish to point out in conclu- 
sion, however, that the success which Tuskegee and Hamp- 
ton have met with is due first of all to this one fact — they 
have discovered what the future of their pupils is to be. 
Knowing this, they are free to adapt their training to the 
daily needs of their pupils. We all rejoice in their success ; 
they have, I think, solved the educational problem for mil- 
lions of working men, white and black, in this country. 
They have improved upon the apprentice system of past 
generations to the extent of adding to technical skill and 
pride in work such intellectual training as enables the indi- 
vidual to plan for personal advancement, and such ethical 
training as disposes him helpfully to co-operate with his 
fellows. Some such plan is sure to be developed whenever 
the future needs of a class or section of the community can 
be accurately determined. It is the only thing that will 
keep country boys on the farm and teach them to respect 
their calling. It must be conceded a prime factor in our 
industrial and commercial success as a nation. 

Financial capital and administrative ability may com- 
mand natural resources, but they can only offer opportunity 
to skilled labor. The economic worth of the individual is 
not determined so much by the prevailing rate of wages as 
by the character of his apprentice training. Strikes and 
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lock-outs, all sorts of industrial disturbances, are symptoms 
of a disease which is deep-seated in the American body pol- 
itic, — a disease which cannot be eradicated until as much 
thought is given to developing the latent powers of the 
worker as to floating the bonds of the corporation. 

When the American people come to realize that elemen- 
tary education is something more than child's play, public 
opinion will open the way and provide the means for its ex- 
tension. We shall then have not less intellectual training 
in our public schools than we have to-day, but we shall have 
schools differing as widely from each other as the communi- 
ties differ in which they are located. Moreover, we shall 
have schools for the specific purpose of connecting the 
more general elementary course with the practical needs of 
life — trade schools, industrial schools, art schools, cooking 
schools — I care not what you call them ; but their aim shall 
be to make men worthy of American citizenship by teaching 
them to do honest work for the sake of an honest man's 
reward. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR THE SOUTH 

CARLBTON B. GIBSON. Supcrinteadent of SdMOIs, Cohimbiw. Qtu 

THE social ideals and tendencies of a people deeply 
concern and vitally affect the educational ideals. 
We cannot come too quickly nor too clearly into a 
realization of that truth. The educational system that tries 
• to ignore the changing tendencies of the social whole will 
miss the mark of its high calling and be numbered with the 
things of the past. A half century ago the South was almost 
exclusively an agricultural section, and the education of the 
sons of well-to-do planters, about the only ones who were 
given an education, was modeled largely after the scholas- 
ticism of the middle ages. To-day the South is rapidly devel- 
oping industrially and commercially, and our educational 
system must take, and, I believe, is taking, cognizance of 
the fact. 

Let us see how rapidly the South is becoming industrial, 
and therefore to what extent it concerns our educational 
schemes. 

Two decades ago the Honorable "Pig-Iron" Kelly — as 
he was widely known in manufacturing circles — declared, in 
the face of very general unbelief and much ridicule, that the 
South would soon become one of the great industrial powers 
of the world. At that time there were only a few cotton 
mills in this the greatest cotton producing section of the 
world ; a small amount of coal was being mined ; a few iron 
ore mines had been opened, and perhaps a half dozen fur- 
naces were in blast. At that time the industry of the South 
was spent in bringing to the markets of this and other coun- 
tries only raw material ; or, at best, in turning a small amount 
of that raw material by means of unskilled labor into the 
crudest forms of merchantable stuff. What cotton goods she 
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produced were coarse, her bars of pig-iroa were shipped to 
Pittsburg and Springfield to be turned into useful products 
by the hands of intelligent and skilled laborers, whose supe- 
rior intelligence and skill brought them in superior wage 
earnings. 

According to Mr. R. H. Edmonds, in 1880 the South 
paid to her factory hands a total of less than ^76,000,000; 
in the year 1899 she paid in wages ^350,000,000. 

In 1880 the South produced 397,000 tons of pig-iron ; in 
1899 she produced 2,500,000. 

In 1880 the South, that contains 47,000 acres of workable 
coal, one-third of the entire area of the United States, mined 
6,000,000 tons of coal ; in 1899 she mined 44,000,000 tons, 
and in 1900, 50,000,000 tons ; and even at that she could 
not supply the demand. So urgent was the call for every 
ton mined that the price was easily advanced nearly 25 per 
cent. There was feverish activity in enlarging the output of 
old mines and in opening new ones. 

In 1890, only ten years ago, the South's output of phos- 
phate rock was 750,000 tons ; in 1899 it was 2,000,000 tons ; 
which fact in itself means greater intelligence in the applica- 
tion of fertilizer to the farms and the diversification and im- 
provement of agricultural conditions generally. 

In 1880 the value of all the South's manufactured prod- 
ucts was 457,000,000 ; in 1899 it was 11,500,000,000. 

In 1880 Southern mills consumed 234,000 bales of cotton ; 
in 1900, 1,500,000 bales. The South produces 66 per cent of 
the world's cotton crop, and even yet manufactures less than 
10 per cent of her product. But the development of the 
South's textile industries is going on with wonderfully accel- 
erated motion. In 1880 the South had 667,000 spindles ; in 
1899, 5,000,000 spindles. New England, which has been 
manufacturing cotton for a century, has almost ceased the 
building of new textile establishments. In no sense, how- 
ever, is New England becoming less a manufacturing section 
of the United States. Many mills other than textile are be- 
ing erected every year. The Boston "Journal of Commerce " 
recently stated that only seventeen new textile mills had been 
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erected in New England in 1900. An intelligent and promi- 
nent manufacturer, the head of one of the largest and most 
progressive textile establishments in the South, stated a few 
days ago that 365 new cotton mills had been erected in the 
South in 1900 — a mill for every day in the year fed to this 
industrial infant. And yet at even the present rates of pro- 
duction of cotton this building and operating of mills might 
go on for ten years before the South would be able to turn 
into marketable stuff the cotton now being raised in her fields. 
It is estimated that the motive power streams of the South 
^gg^^g^^^ 3,500,000 horse-power, enough to turn 140,000,000 
spindles. There are in the world to-day only 100,000,000 
spindles. 

Who can foretell the marvellous industrial future of this 
Southern country ? Who, engaged in the work of preparing 
our children for complete living and service to mankind in 
this future, dares ignore its industrial aspect ? No nation on 
the globe with half so bright an industrial future has so 
long neglected the industrial education of its children as has 
the South. These conditions and tendencies vitally concern 
our educational schemes. 

Now let us turn for a few moments from industrial ten- 
dencies to educational conditions in the South. 

A glance at the tables of illiteracy in this country would 
probably lead one to the conclusion that it is not so much 
general industrial education that the South needs as it is any 
sort of education that will teach the children to read and 
write, and thus reduce the per cent of illiteracy. As long as 
27% of people of the South cannot read or write; and as long 
as the average length of school term per year is 107 days; 
and as long as the average number of days' schooling given 
to every child is 3 per year, the educational outlook of the 
South will be gloomy indeed. 

But it will not always be thus. The South is not apa- 
thetic or indifferent to education. She is spending ^130,000,000 
a year for her children. The expenditure per capita of 
population for school purposes has steadily increased from 
66 cents in 1870 to $1,20 in 1899. The average for the United 
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States is JI2.67; in 1870 it was J 1.75. Thus, for 30 years the 
South' s rate of increase in expenditures for education per 
capita of population was 30% more than for the nation. 
The great difl&culty the South has to contend with in educa- 
tion is not apathy, but it is poverty and the paucity of popu- 
lation per square mile. While Massachusetts is able to give 
$iy per adult male for school purposes, the South is able to 
give only about one -fifth that amount. The large influx 
of capital into the South, which is going on in this indus- 
trial development, will in time give the South a larger per 
capita for school purposes. 

The South's population is to a large extent a rural popu- 
lation. In the North Atlantic states 51.8% of the people 
live in urban communities of 8,000 or more inhabitants, while 
in the southern states only 13.24% live in such communities. 
In Mississippi the per cent of urban population is less than 3. 

The paucity of population is a great hindrance to the 
work of education. While Massachusetts has 278 persons to 
the square mile Georgia has only 31. Even if there had 
been no Civil War, and even if the wealth of the two sections 
had been approximately the same, the work of every part 
of the public school system in the South would have been 
more difl&cult than the corresponding work in the North, 
on account of the great difference in density of population. 
The difficulties arising from poverty and sparseness of popu- 
lation have been intensified by the necessity of maintaining 
two school systems, one for each race. These two systems 
will perhaps always continue. 

Again, our people have not yet learned the wisdom of 
economy in centralizing their rural schools and transport- 
ing children who live at considerable distance from the 
central school, but they are learning this lesson, as was 
shown at the last conference by a letter from Mr. J. N. 
Rogers, of Washington County, Georgia. 

These Southern people, white and black, are becoming 
aroused upon the importance of education, and they are 
looking about them to see how their limited means can be 
best spent for the education of their children. But there 
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are barriers — serious barriers — of tradition and prejudice 
that need to be removed. The ideals of education that were 
set up in the Middle Ages are tenaciously held to; and this 
is true not much more in the South than in the North. 
When a distinguished Senator of the United States under- 
takes to set back the advanced work of a school system 
(faulty in some respects, no doubt) because the work being 
done is wholly unlike the schooling he received in childhood, 
we are reminded that there are dangers and difficulties in 
the pathway of him who dares to depart materially from the 
ideals of our fathers and their grandfathers to the tenth 
generation. As Dr. Dewey clearly points out in his admir- 
able little book *'The School and Society," the educational 
ideal must conform to the social ideal. As long as the 
social ideal was that of medieval times it was well enough 
for our educational ideal to be that of the scholasticus; but 
now that our social ideal has become industrial, our schemes 
of education must undergo marked change, if they are to 
prepare for useful living. 

The growing approval of practical industrial education 
is shown by the marked favor with which the works of 
Hampton and Tuskegee are looked upon by thoughtful men 
of means. As these men willingly give of their wealth to 
aid such work of education, so I believe that taxpayers gen- 
erally will pay taxes less grudgingly to support schools that 
can show such results. 
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A COMMON NEED TO NORTH AND SOUTH 

By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, of Cambridffe. Mass. 

I WONDER if what we call ''the problem" is harder for 
the South than it is for the North ! I wonder if at 
bottom it is a different problem ! But a few years ago 
it was very specially restricted here to the ''negro problem," 
but year by year it has grown clearer that the negro was 
but one among other elements. I hear some of you ques- 
tion, whether the needs of poor whites are less imperative 
than those of the blacks. For the first time I have heard 
it said by a member of this Conference that it is not a 
problem of any class, but of the whole South together. 

But why are we to think of it as a southern problem 
alone ? By common consent it is all a question of educa- 
tion, if we have wit enough to find out the kind of educa- 
tion. I venture, therefore, to add that, as it is not alone 
an affair of the blacks, or of the blacks plus poor whites, 
so it is not peculiar to the South as a whole, but strictly 
a problem of both South and North. Let me give two 
illustrations of very different character to show what edu- 
cation may accomplish under the most formidable difficul- 
ties and yet how slow we are to apply that education, after 
the method of it and the effectiveness of it have been 
demonstrated. The first illustration has to do, not with 
all, but with certain classes of criminals, chiefly youthful 
offenders. 

At the North, only the first stumbling steps have yet 
been taken in those methods of education that are in the 
slightest degree preventive of crime. We have learned that 
punishment as hitherto inflicted does not check the sources 
of crime. Within a few years it has been learned that a 
certain kind of education, if it begin early enough and con- 
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tinue even fourteen or fifteen months, produces results of 
an absolutely different order from any that the prevailing 
penal tradition can show. 

Little has thus far been done, yet a method has been 
found and tested by which great and profound changes 
could be effected among certain classes of offenders that 
are not blighted by hereditary taints. 

Now, nothing is farther from my thought than to com- 
pare the negro problem with any form of crime. I use 
the illustration merely to show that our perplexities and 
our hopes are the same as yours. We have made scarcely 
an impression on criminal lawlessness in spite of the fact 
that an educational discipline that would enable us to do 
this is perfectly well known. 

Education in a democratic society is very crude unless 
it acts with cumulative power and healing upon the weak- 
est elements in the community. 

Look, for a moment, at a state so small as Massachusetts, 
that has to pay almost five millions of dollars a year for police 
protection, not counting a cent of the enormous indirect 
losses that show themselves later in degeneracy and pauper- 
ism. The town police and constables are not here reckoned 
in. Thirty- two cities (mostly small ones) paid in 1898 nearly 
five millions. Think of a population so inconsiderable that 
gives us an annual list of arrests amounting to almost one 
hundred thousand. 

Our state and county prisons alone cost us a million a 
year. The reformatories and prison buildings have cost 
nearly ten millions of dollars. But I have heard the ablest 
specialists in the state dispute hotly whether we were gain- 
ing one inch of ground against this tide of lawlessness. Yet 
it was agreed that one influence cured just in proportion as 
it was adequately tried. The youth who were committed 
long enough at Concord and Elmira to bring to bear on them 
the steady discipline of manual and industrial training for at 
least one year showed results in both these reformatories that 
are new and hopeful in the history of prison procedure. 

All the criticism against the founder of the Elmira method 
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does not touch the splendid fact of his one great achievement. 
He proved that a certain kind of training worked speedily 
and effectively to its end. We have discovered this, yet are 
to the last degree laggard in applying it, just as you have 
discovered at Hampton and Tuskegee a method that would 
reach its end if it were integrated with your whole educa- 
tional system. 

Before the fatality of Mr. Brockway's dismissal, one saw 
at Elmira a great and busy manufactory of habits. In no 
nook or corner of it, had it the pernicious atmosphere of 
negation, idleness or listless introspection. Every instinct 
was turned outward into wholesome activity. From the 
morning bath and the gymnasium, through the day's sys- 
tematic work at some one of thirty crafts under the eye of 
a trained instructor to the closing scene of the military drill, 
the hours were as crowded as in the work of the German 
army or a model factory. It is not simply routine labor like 
so much of the toil of modern industry. It was throughout 
primarily educational. The feeble will and lack of self- 
control, the easy yielding to the play of every impulse, the 
hatred of persistent and consecutive activity, are the com- 
monest weaknesses of this class. The whole scheme of 
training was guided rigidly to the end of strengthening the 
weakest links of character. It is seen at last that no preach- 
ing or praying, no giving of good advice, no reading of im- 
proving books can make what these delinquents lack, namely, 
habits — habits of continuous thinking and doing — habits of 
controlling the muscles and the will. These come only 
from the patient repetition of activities that long and well- 
ordered practice alone can give. Innumerable processes 
of exact and finished work in leather, iron and wood, in 
drafting and modeling tend to make that steadiness of 
nature which is the antithesis of the criminal instinct. Upon 
this basis, or side by side with it, good counsels and bookish 
studies have a place. But first and chiefly for the vacillat- 
ing and wandering impulses of criminal youth, a strict and 
systematized discipline of work is necessary. As one watches 
these groups at Concord at their manual training tasks and 
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sees how impossible it is to cheat or to shuffle with the 
thing in hand, it becomes easy to believe that even a twelve 
months' course will restore one-half of these youths to decent 
citizen^ship. So useless for improvement is the ordinary 
prison punishment that we have come to expect no result 
whatever in terms of better character. The expression, 
''Once a criminal, always a criminal/' formulates our experi- 
ence. The average prison official, as if it were the order of 
nature, expects to see a large percentage of those whose 
terms have expired come back to him again. A superin- 
tendent of the workhouse in one of our largest cities told 
Dr. Wines that his released men came back as if they 
belonged to the institution. "Our guards are allowed, by 
our rules, one day off each month, and really, the only dif- 
ference between the guards and the prisoners, in this re- 
spect, is that the prisoners are locked up while the guards 
are not." 

Bearing in mind that Mr. Brockway's men were to a large 
extent from low conditions, many from the very lowest, that 
almost none of them have been taught a trade, we yet have 
as a result of his method more than three-quarters of his 
paroled men going back to society, so equipped with ability 
and will to work that they are enabled to earn their living 
like the average men in the groups to which they go. There 
is even little difference in securing work for them, because 
employers have found them useful. The full meaning of 
this can only be seen, as it stands out against the heavy 
shadow of our prison traditions. It is not proved that crime 
can be stopped. It is proved that when society fulfils its 
next educational duty by organizing in every school and for 
every youth until the sixteenth year, thorough compulsory 
courses in art and manual training, many of the most dan- 
gerous sources of youthful lawlessness will be closed. I 
asked the manual teacher. Professor Bates, at Elmira, what 
effect, in his opinion, this instruction would have upon the 
reformatory if it were brought to every child in the country 
and continued, with other studies, until the sixteenth year. 
*'It would practically close every reformatory," he replied. 
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Another warden of long experience in Massachusetts said, 
"We should perhaps have one prisoner where we now have 
ten." Mr. Brockway said out of fifty years* experience, " If all 
these boys could have had besides the necessary book work, 
three years of systematic manual training, very few of the fif- 
teen hundred would ever have been seen here or in any other 
penal institution. If our boys and girls generally could have 
it, it would revolutionize our problem so that it could be 
easily managed, instead of beating us as it now does.'' I 
use this illustration solely for the purpose of showing that a 
difl&culty which has baffled us in the North is likely to be 
met just so far as this wiser training is applied, not alone fn 
the prison, but throughout our whole common education. It 
will not extinguish crime, but it will make it relatively a sim- 
ple and manageable task, precisely as the negro problem will 
become manageable to the extent that the kind of discipline 
now begun at Hampton and Tuskegee is systematized 
throughout the South — made structurally a part of your 
whole enlightenment. 

My other illustration of northern backwardness will show, 
I trust, with more definiteness how this may prove true. I 
want you to look with me into an average Massachusetts 
country schoolhouse. Its arithmetic, its geography, its pen- 
manship, its book-keeping, its reading-book appeals to the 
imagination of the farmer's child, are still dominated by clerk 
and trading point of view. As one listens to the teaching, it 
is as if the one object were to create discontent with the 
country life; to make every bright boy and girl hate their 
surroundings. The instruction seems to assume the failure 
of the farm life. The inexhaustible charm and resource of 
the country has no part in this teaching. It is the more sur- 
prising because a body of the richest material for object les- 
sons has now been gathered. Methods of instruction have 
been perfected and popularized so that no excuse is at hand. 
Forestry, horticulture, the physiology of plant life, chemistry 
as applied to the *« intensive culture," carry with them an 
interest and enthusiasm that applied science rarely fails to 
inspire. This is no longer doctrinaire speculation ; the proofs 
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are before us in many places, that these things may be taught 
with telling effect to youth of average parts. Grasses, flow- 
ers, trees, fertilizers, soils, the preparation of foods, open up 
a world of enchantment that might transfigure country life. 

What can be said for a copy-book schooling which gives 
the rustic no fitter ideal than the spruce clerk of the city 
store ; that gives him neither mastery nor joy in his work ; 
that shuts out every delight which easy and now accessible 
science may lend to life upon the farm? '< Education the 
great remedy.'' Yes, but that kind of education that trains 
to effectiveness and pride in the tasks one has to perform; 
otherwise, it is not education but balked and disfigured life. 
The truth about instruction in the rural districts is that it is 
as much out of date as the spinning wheel or the whale-oil 
lamp. The conditions of vigorous growth in transportation 
and large industries are now known. The machine is torn 
out and cast aside three and even four times in a single gene- 
ration. To keep old machinery is to be beaten in the race. 
The necessity of the readjustment of ways and means in 
education is at least as great, but the teaching of the country 
school lumbers on as absurdly out of relation to the new needs 
there, as the coach of other days to the exigencies of modem 
travel. 

The unfitness of the prevailing literary tradition in educa- 
tion is most clearly discerned, not with the '^ higher disci- 
pline '' of advanced school and college, but at the least devel- 
oped points, as in our farming districts, and with the colored 
race. 

The classic tradition of letter teaching, will, of course, still 
have its place for scholars and teachers, but for the mass it 
bears no relation to the economic and cultural position of the 
negro. Does any one doubt that if every colored clergyman 
who is to labor in country districts had been trained, as a 
part of his clerical equipment, in the new agricultural science, 
his moral usefulness would be very greatly enhanced ? We 
are very late in recognizing how close is the relation between 
the prevailing industrial types that surround us and the pre- 
vailing morality. So long as the negro was ignorant and 
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propertyless he was of necessity condemned to be the vic- 
tim of the truck system of exploitation. He remained that 
victim until he had learned the economic virtues and the art 
to practice them. No nibbling familiarity with the humani- 
ties, not even skill in figuring, could save him from the usurer, 
until he had created in himself the property instinct, by earn- 
ing and retaining a product of his own winning. Even the 
beginnings of sex morality are seen first to take shape about 
the growing sense of meum and tuutn. The intelligent direc- 
tor of one of these schools has said, ^* I soon learned that the 
negro would continue to steal chickens until he had acquired 
habits that come from owning his own fowls. I was far later 
in learning that the extreme moral looseness with other ne- 
groes' wives would receive little check until this property in- 
stinct of mine and thine had become rooted in him." Any 
inference from this, applied to a higher culture, is risky, but 
it is a portentous fact in human history and strictly true to 
the case in point. 

Education brought no blessing to the negro until it began 
to teach him certain habits and the assured skill by which he 
could secure a steadiness of economic independence. Indus- 
trial and agricultural training, to which every excess of the 
bookish tradition was strictly subordinated, opened the one 
hope to this race. It is clear, at last, that if this discipline 
throughout the South can be extended broadly and deeply 
enough, the negro may find a "remedy" in education. 

It stirs one very much to think that your hope and need 
are our hope and need. If I had some magic gift to bestow 
it would be to make our country youth see one truth, namely: 
that science as applied to the farm, the garden and the 
forest has as splendid a dignity as astronomy; that it may 
work just as many marvels and claim as high an order of 
talent. People are still incredulous when they hear for 
the first time what scientific training may mean as applied 
to the commonest and poorest lands. 

I saw two years since among the sands of the Ardennes, 
waste places that had been turned into luxuriant gardens, 
heavy with dainty fruits. The prodigy has been made easy 
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by science. The development of farming stations, the trav- 
eling instructor, a dozen years of experimenting, popular- 
ized by private associations and by the state, have brought 
both theory and practice within the reach of all. That the 
subtle processes of chemistry can turn the waste of the 
tannery, the saw-mill, the hemp factory and the abattoir 
into the richest dyes and fertilizers delights the mind, as 
it does to hear that a modern Prospero, like Lord Kelvin, 
should transmute the smut and refuse of Shoreditch alleys 
into cheap and pleasant light for the surrounding dwell- 
ings of the workingmen. 

There is, perhaps, no story more fascinating to the im- 
agination than that which in recent years tells the rise of 
''intensive culture" as used in the garden and upon the 
farm. The exploits of scientific tillage in Belgium, the 
Jersey Islands, about Paris, and in our own country, read 
like a sorcerer's book. Who would believe that eight splen- 
did crops could be taken from the same piece of land in 
the same year? We are told that seventeen square miles 
are used to support a single Indian if he lives by hunting. 
This is one extreme. The other extreme shows the possi- 
bilities of science and education. In the fields of one of 
the Jersey Isles, a population of thirteen hundred to the 
square mile is now well nourished. In one case, seventeen 
square miles is necessary for a single life, — in the other, 
a single square mile maintaining thirteen hundred, or twenty- 
one thousand times as many, in far greater luxury. 

Here in degree and in kind, is a ratio of progress so start- 
ling that it upsets all the older calculations about the race 
in its food relations. We were taught to think that the 
amount of land area, its climate, fertility and nearness to the 
market, were of fundamental consequence. It now appears 
that every one of these conditions is likely to prove of rela- 
tively slight importance. As for climate, much of the most 
astonishing husbandry goes on in regions wholly unblessed 
by any unusual advantages, as in Vosges and in parts of 
Flemish Belgium. The Swiss, upon a poor soil, have quad- 
rupled the hay tonnage. Let me give a single quotation 
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from a man of science about this work ,n^r Paris : '' Fifty 
years ago the culture maraichere was qltit* primitive. But 
now the Paris gardener not only defies 'tSr^-spil — he would 
grow the same crops on an asphalt pavement--^be defies cli- 
mate. His walls, which are built to reflect light].ai;id to pro- 
tect the wall-trees from the northern winds, kis^'Mf^Lll-tree 
shades and glass protectors, his frames and p^pinidf fes Jiave 
made a real garden, a rich southern garden, out of tlje sub- 
urbs of Paris. He has given to Paris the 'two degrees',K^s^ 
of latitude' after which a French scientific writer was longiiig'j." 
he supplies his city with mountains of grapes and fruit at any. ^ 
season, and in the early spring he inundates and perfumes it 
with flowers. The culture of plain vegetables on a large 
scale is spreading every year, and the results are so good 
that there are now practical maraichers who venture to main- 
tain that if all the food, animal and vegetable, necessary for 
the 3,500,000 inhabitants of the departments of Seine and 
Seine-et-Oise had to be grown on their own territory, it could 
be grown without resorting to any methods of culture than 
those already in use." 

In all this one sees how the wit of man outleaps, one by 
one, the old barriers. Tolstoi finds the most fatal cause of 
the devastating chronic famines in Russia to be the peas- 
ants' apathy and sense of helplessness before the inevitable 
mishaps of external nature, like drought - belated frosts. 
Every trace of this impotence disappears with the quickened 
hope and intellect which the new science gives. When the 
phylloxera sickens the vine along the Arteche and the Rhone, 
the instructed grower is quick to parry the blow, turning the 
soil to new uses that give him good returns. 

If the spring suns delay in the Paris suburbs, there is no 
moping, but artificial heat distributed through pipes is found 
to pay as well as the solar rays. This aptness and courage 
are what we should expect when human toil is lifted to its 
proper dignity; when it arouses the inventive and imagina- 
tive gifts. 

The great educational lesson of the new century will be 
to show us the range and application of this principle of the 
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''intensive culture^*! To learn and to teach all that this 
means of econopaic and political independence is a need 
almost as pressing at the North as at the South. Wherever 
the first suxftrce Hchness of the soil has been wasted there is 
neither re2[L freedom nor progress for you or for us apart from 
this ne.W' culture. Its beginnings are in such splendid evi- 
decrcjs in your midst that a troop of northern educators are 
coiistantly coming hither, not first to teach but first to learn. 
'Ij-^ik not the old cry "back to the land," but ** forward to 
•Science." 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN RELATION TO THE 
NEGRO PROBLEM 

By QBO. T. 'VSTINSTON. LL.D.. President of the North Carolina CoUeee 
of Asriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Raleieh. 

THE negro problem in the South is at bottom indus- 
trial. It is the old problem in a new dress. The 
Old South was overthrown not by Webster and Gree- 
ley and Lincoln and Grant, but by the industrial inefficiency 
of negro slavery. The New South is struggling with the 
industrial inefficiency of negro freedom. Slavery is abol- 
ished ; but the negro is still here, in some respects better, 
in some respects worse, than when a slave. The Old South 
strove to retain the inefficient negro slave because it owned 
him, pitied him, liked him and even loved him. The New 
South will not long endure the inefficient negro freeman. 
Ownership and love are gone, pity and like are rapidly pass- 
ing. The only hope for the negro is to become more efficient 
as a laborer. In this way alone can he regain the old friend- 
ship and affection of the South, and secure for himself po- 
litical and social status. If he cannot, or will not, do this, 
the South will seek to be rid of him as speedily as possible. 
It may be doubted whether the negro jace, taken as a 
whole, is more efficient industrially in the South to-day than 
during slavery. The most intelligent and capable negroes 
since emancipation have withdrawn from industrial pursuits 
to become teachers, preachers, lawyers, physicians and pol- 
iticians. This withdrawal from productive labor of the best 
element of the race has set a bad example to the whole race. 
Under the stimulus of freedom, and with the enlarged oppor- 
tunities presented by it, the race should not only have held 
its own but acquired new fields of industry. It has not done 
so. The mass of the race may possibly be a little more in- 
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dustrious, but the improvement is very slight. There has 
been no gain in skill, rather loss. Besides the highest class 
of negroes and the great mass^ there has sprung up since 
freedom a lowest class, unknown in slavery, living by vice, 
immorality and crime. This class does no work at all. It is 
a menace, a hindrance and a great expense to every southern 
community, and is increasing in numbers with alarming rap- 
idity, being recruited from the younger generation of negroes, 
a large proportion of whom are untrained, unrestrained, 
vicious and semi-savage. There was no such class in slavery. 
This vicious and degraded class has perpetrated in one gen- 
eration of freedom more horrible crimes against helpless 
women and children of the white race than were committed 
during two centuries of slavery. Nor does the race as a 
whole view these outrages with the same horror that it felt in 
slavery. 

There was considerable skill during slavery among the 
most capable negroes. The women were not only maid ser- 
vants, cooks and laundresses, but housekeepers, general man- 
agers, seamstresses and embroiderers, spinners. 
Skilled Labor •• ■■ •■ <• i 

. „, weavers and dyers, cutters and dressmakers, 

under Slavery ^, , , , , , 

The men were not only body-servants, butlers, 

coachmen and gardeners, but carpenters, plasterers, brick- 
masons, painters, tanners, shoemakers, harness-makers, 
barrel-makers, basket-makers, chair-makers, wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, machinists, millers, seine-makers, sail-makers, 
shipbuilders, and the like. Prior to 1870 fully three-fourths 
of the skilled labor in those portions of North Carolina where 
slavery prevailed was performed by negroes. It is doubtful 
whether 10 per cent is now done by negroes. There is to- 
day in the city of Raleigh only one really competent negro 
carpenter of the post-bellum generation. Forty years ago 
there were fully a dozen. In many portions of the state the 
entire negro population furnishes to-day fewer skilled labor- 
ers than were supplied fifty years ago by the few free negroes 
then living in the midst of slavery. The inefficiency of the 
new generation of negroes in all lines of domestic service 
throughout the South is so marked, so constantly increasing 
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and so annoying as to be a very potent factor in promoting 
the estrangement of the two races. 

The loss of the friendship of the southern whites would 
be the greatest calamity that could befall the negro. It would 
cut him off from every line of skilled labor and profitable em- 
ployment. This calamity has not yet come. All the indus- 
tries of the South are still open to negro employment. The 
door of his opportunity is not yet closed; but, unless he 
speedily enter, armed with skill, industry and character, it 
will close, and close forever. The skill and training which 
the race possessed in slavery must be regained. The new 
generation must be taught to work, to submit to authority, 
to respect their superiors. The saw and the plane and the 
anvil must take the place of history and geography. The 
race needs handicraft far more than headcraft. It must go 
to some other school than that of books and *' school-marms." 
Every southern household, farm, shop, factory, mill and 
mine might be a school for the training of the negro. It was 
so in slavery. But there is now a growing chasm between 
the races, forbidding the whites to use authority, discipline 
and sympathy in training the blacks, and forbidding the 
blacks to rise by white aid, through docility, obedience, zeal 
and fidelity. Nothing will bring the races together again but 
industrial skill and efficiency on the part of the negro. His 
education should look to this end. The leaders of the race 
should turn their energies and ambitions in this direction. 
The entire system of negro public education should be indus- 
trial. The negro must first be taught to earn a decent living ; 
afterwards will come independence and self-reliance, and 
finally culture, learning and refinement. 

Loss of skill is not the only loss that freedom has brought 
the negro. His criminality and pauperism have rapidly in- 
creased since emancipation. He is now the most criminal 
element in our population. There is a larger percentage of 
criminals among negroes that read and write than among the 
illiterate. The public school has done less for character 
training with this generation than the old plantation with 
Cuffee and Sambo. The negro is most criminal where he 
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has enjoyed freedom longest. In the North and the West he 
is over twice as criminal as in the South. Marriage, tem- 
perance, employment, all powerful restraints with the white 
races, do not seem to act in restraining the negro from crime. 

The negro is yet a child, grown up in body and physical 
passions, weak in judgment, foresight, self-control and char- 
acter. It will take several centuries yet to make him a man. 
The tutelage of slavery must continue in freedom. The 
white race — the southern white people among whom the 
negro lives — must be his teacher and guardian. The negro 
must accept the guardianship. He will do so, if let alone by 
the North. The old relationship, not of owner and slave, 
but of master and servant, of guardian and ward, of superior 
and inferior, with the old time friendship, sympathy and 
affection, must be restored. If this be not done, there is little 
hope for the race. A continuance of the relations now exist- 
ing between whites and blacks in the South, with ever in- 
creasing neglect and oppression, passion and prejudice, must 
inevitably push the negro to the wall and grind him to pow- 
der. The most undeveloped race on the globe, the most 
childlike and helpless, cannot exist in hostile competition 
with the most highly developed, the most masterful, the all- 
conquering Anglo-Saxon race. 

Slavery was a hard school for the negro, but it taught 
him skill, and gave him many elements of character. Its 
chief evil was licentiousness between the races. But this 
evil, while degrading to the whites, was not altogether harm- 
ful to the blacks. The foremost leaders of the negro race, 
both in slavery and since, have been mulattoes. The two 
really great men produced by the race in the United States, 
one the great anti-slavery agitator, the other the great apostle 
of industrial education, are the sons of white fathers, each 
possessing in a high degree the characteristics of the white 
race. Licentiousness between the races has diminished, but 
negro licentiousness is probably as great or even greater than 
during slavery. The mulatto was and is the connecting link 
between the races. Strike him out of negro annals, and very 
little will remain. 
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The real race struggle is for existence ; and the negro is 
ill-prepared to win it. Dragged from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, educated through slavery into freedom, cut off suddenly 
by political enfranchisement and manipulation from the 
friendly tutelage and control of the southern whites, he has 
wandered about like a child following the false lights of so- 
cial and political equality away from the paths of industrial 
progress and economic independence. For forty years it has 
been in his power to control the industries of the South. 
Had the energies of the race and the ambition of its leaders 
been employed in acquiring property, building up home life, 
securing a footing as landowners and farmers, the race to-day 
would be in far better condition not only economically and 
physically, but mentally, morally, socially and politically. 
The present ideals and ambitions of the race belong to the 
distant future. For this generation and many yet to come 
there is need of radical change in negro education. His col- 
leges of law, medicine, theology, literature, science and art 
should be turned into schools for industrial training. Hamp- 
ton Institute and Tuskegee should be duplicated in every 
southern state, if possible in every congressional district. 
Schools, shops and farms for negro industrial education 
should be established in every southern county or township. 
In this way the race will be trained for the struggle of life. 
It will be trained by the whites among whom it lives. Call 
it what you may, the negro must be under southern white 
tutelage for many generations to come. Through sorrow 
and tears and suffering the South took the savage negro and 
brought him under the sad tutelage of slavery to the portals 
of civilization. It will now take him again in the equally sad 
tutelage of freedom, and lead him up higher and higher, even 
until he stands side by side with the white man, his equal, if 
God has so decreed. 
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ADDRESS OF TRUMAN J. BACKUS, LL.D. 

President of P^ker Institute. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Southern Educational Conference: 
Some two or three weeks ago, on the Eighth avenue rail- 
way, in the city of New York, at six o'clock in the evening, a 
car was crowded with weary men. Every seat was taken. 
The car stopped and a woman of gigantic proportions entered. 
Each weary man noted her size and thought it useless for^him 
to offer her a seat. At last an Irishman, taking in the situa- 
tion, said to his fellow passengers : ''Gentlemen, I will be 
one of three of this gallant company to offer the lady a seat." 
You heard the insistence with which two of the announced 
speakers have excused themselves from appearing before you 
this evening. They are not the only modest and virtuous 
men of our company. I^ too, would be gladly excused from 
standing between you and Dr. Lyman Abbott. I would be 
one of the three to offer him this platform. 

There are people in the North who do not like southern- 
ers. They are not of the men who came South on business 
for the national government between 1861 and 1865. Your 
unfriendly northerners are a pitiful class, chiefly composed of 
men who will not take a hint even when it is given to them 
by the scriptures — men who have lived beyond threescore 
years and ten. For my part, I like southerners. I began lik- 
ing them during the Civil War, because of a woman — a 
daughter of this old North state. She was a sister of many 
a northerner — she was my sister, and I may speak affection- 
ately of her. I never saw her. She never heard of me ; but 
some of my brothers who fell before the fierce and gallant 
charges of Confederates, some of them in death, many of them 
wounded and taken captive, — they knew her. The captives 
were taken to Richmond and our sister visited them. As one 
and another were well enough to be moved, she brought 
them into this old North state and cared for them as her 
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brethren in her own home. To-night, for my brethren whom 
she blessed, I speak my admiration for the sister of all chiv- 
alrous Americans, for the wife of Governor Zebulon B. 
Vance, once Governor of North Carolina. 

Massachusetts is prominent among the states in her edu- 
cational achievement. She founded Harvard College, even 
before she had food and shelter for her people. She has been 
a pioneer in education from the beginning. At the beginning 
of her history she would have all boys taught, so that there 
might be large numbers from which to select eminent clergy, 
and she had founded many colleges and academies for men 
before she recognized the right of women to mental training. 
It was two hundred years after she began to educate her boys 
at Harvard when she made her meager gifts to Mt. Holyoke. 
Indeed, it is but little more than a century ago when the city 
of Boston, after due deliberation, decided that girls under 
sixteen years of age, during the summer months only, might 
be admitted to fill vacant benches in the school when boys 
were absent at the summer work, and it is not a century ago 
that Northampton, famous of old for its intellectual life, fa- 
mous as the home of Jonathan Edwards, the most intellectual 
of New Englanders (I wish he had never been born, for he 
has made me much trouble) voted in town meeting that the 
town be at no expense whatsoever for the education of girls. 
Hereafter I can boast no more of Massachusetts as the pio- 
neer state in the education of women, for I have been in the 
Moravian seminary at Winston-Salem, within these massive 
walls that were erected for the education of young women be- 
fore Boston or Northampton were willing to give girls a place 
in their common schools. . . . 

May I ask one question? I have never asked it aloud, 
but in the sacred secrecy of meditation. I have asked myself 
** What did the Lord create Africa for?" It has made trouble 
for man — more than all the other grand divisions of the 
earth combined. For centuries it kept Europe and the Orient 
apart. The commerce of the world made its way along peril- 
ous journeyings of the caravans until at last the inquiring 
minds began to think that they might find their way around 
Africa, and get to the east by pushing southward from Lis- 
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bon, in search of an eastern passage. The sailor who got 
farther south than man had been was the hero of his genera- 
tion. Year after year and many a weary voyage passed be- 
fore the Madeira Islands were discovered, and then the ad- 
venturers were one thousand miles north of the equator. 
Recall the map of Africa. Cape Verde was found and there 
was an open way eastward. The passage was theirs, they 
thought, and easterly they sailed a thousand miles along the 
"south coast," confident that they were bound straight for 
the Indies. They were still hundreds of miles north of the 
equator, and they must yet turn to the south, must smother 
their superstitions, must plunge over the awful equator, must 
face the terrors of the rising Southern Cross, and sail away 
two thousand miles before the sublime headland of Good 
Hope should be in view. 

Your Africa is along your lee shore. Courage, patience, 
virtue tried, you have been sailing on a troubled sea. What- 
ever others of our party thought, I did not believe when we 
started on this trip that you had reached your Cape Verde. 
But I have looked into your faces, have listened to your 
noble utterances, have noted the earnestness of your calm 
courage, and I am sure now that you are across your equator ; 
that your faith and your skill have brought you in sight of 
Good Hope, but you are not around the cape. There are 
storms ahead. There are men in the ship with you, men 
made in the image of God, good, patient men, men sublime 
in their faith and earnest in their purposes, a few of them 
highly cultivated — men who are denied the rights that belong 
to intelligence. They are significant men in their social 
force, and are denied their social rights. They are Jesus 
Christ's men, and their Master would have them treated as 
such. Whether you can forgive me or not, I should never 
forgive myself if, at this moment, I didn't tell you my be- 
lief. I believe that you will not get around your Cape of 
Good Hope until the good time comes when the great ma- 
jority of Christian men shall have come to admit that it is 
not righteous in the sight of Almighty God for such a thing 
as remorseless, social dissociation to be visited upon refined 
Christian character. 
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ADDRESS OF LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 

ONE lesson which we all have to learn in life, and the 
earlier we learn it the better, is the lesson of obedi- 
ence. It is in obedience to orders that I am on this 
platform to-night, which in my judgment should have been 
occupied rather by some of the expert educators who are in 
attendance upon this Conference, and who could speak to 
you with expert knowledge on questions which we are con- 
sidering. Nevertheless it is true that I have some things 
that I shall be glad to say, and they are so many, the hour is 
so late and my time so brief, that I am not going to spend 
any time in apologies or compliments or anecdotes, for 
lack of which there is no need to apologize, since apologies, 
compliments and anecdotes have already been m showered 
upon you in abundance. 

If you are ever taken through a piano factory, after you 
have seen the different stages in the operation by which the 
various parts of the instruments are made, you will be taken 
into one room where all these various parts are put together 
and a completed instrument is shown to you. To-night I en- 
deavor to gather up the utterances of others and put them to- 
gether in a completed form. Our problem is not a southern 
problem, not a northern problem, not a city problem, not a 
country problem, it is a problem of the whole nation ; for it is 
the question how we shall take the poor whites of the southern 
states, the Hungarians in the mining towns of Pennsylvania, 
the French Canadians in New England, the Poles and Irish 
in the slums of New York, and the negroes of our southern 
cities, and educate them. It is all one problem, and this 
problem is to be solved in substantially one way: by that 
development of character which alone constitutes education, 
the development of eye and of ear and of hand and of mind 
and of conscience and of heart. One gentleman told us 
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here to-day, that the percentage of literate negroes who were 
criminals was, if I understood him aright, greater than that 
Development ^^ ^^^ illiterate negroes who were criminals. I 
of Character said to myself then, and I say it to you now, if 
the Solntum that is true, the fault is with the schools and not 
with the negro. We were told to-day that men in great num- 
bers went out from the public schools of Minnesota who 
became criminals and ended in penitentiaries ; if this is true, 
the fault is not with the boys, it is with the public school sys- 
tem of Minnesota. The function of the school is to make 
men and to do all that is necessary for the development of 
manhood ; nothing less than this deserves to be called edu- 
cation. To take these half-made men, these undeveloped 
men, these ignorant men who do not know themselves, who 
do not know society, who do not know the laws of nature, 
who do not know the laws of moral life, and make of them 
full grown men : this is our problem, and it devolves upon 
us who are ourselves not full grown to assist in this undertak- 
ing. This is the difficulty of it ; it is the problem of life ; it 
is the problem of all the people. 

This problem of education is a fundamental problem, for 
education underlies all of life. We can have no free state 
except with an educated people, and if it be true that we 
cannot have a free state with educated people then we cannot 
have a free state at all, for government must either come 
from without or from within. Men must be made to obey the 
laws of right and wrong, either by force from within or force 
from without. If they are made to obey by force from with- 
out, that is despotism. We cannot have liberty unless we 
have forces within the individual impelling him to right 
courses of conduct, and equally able to reach rich and poor, 
foreigner and native, black man and white man. We must 
compel order in one way or the other, by police, prisons, and 
arms, or by reason and by conscience. We have to choose 
between the standing army and the schoolhouse. It has 
been said here to-day that we cannot afford the schoolhouses 
and the teachers ; then we must pay for the prisons, for the 
police and for the standing armies. We have to do one 
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or the other. The statistics have been given, though I have 
not the figures, but it has been proved that it costs a great 
deal more, eight or ten times more to kill a man than it does 
to educate him. That is a plain simple fact. In the Indian 
War, estimating the cost per capita of killing Indians, it has 
cost immeasurably more to kill an Indian savage than to edu- 
cate an Indian child. We were told this morning that it cost 
a great deal more to arrest a thieving negro or white boy and 
put him in prison than it does to put him to school and teach 
him not to steal. And we have to pay for the one or the 
other. There can be no universal suffrage without universal 
education. Some would put suffrage first and education 
afterwards. I would put education first and suffrage after- 
wards. I believe in manhood suffrage, but manhood first and 
suffrage afterwards. Yet, whichever way we take them, you 
and I must have in this country men that have been so 
trained and educated that they can govern themselves or they 
never will make a self-governing community. It is an axiom 
that a man who cannot govern himself cannot safely be called 
upon to help govern other people. 

Education is the basis of industry ; the whole industrial 
order rests upon education ; and not the mere education of 
the hand, of the eye, of the ear ; no less upon the education 
of the whole mind and heart. We have heard a good deal 
about whether it should be industrial education or whether it 
should be academic education which we should give the ne- 
gro. They cannot be separated. The object of industrial 
education is to tie the brains to the hands, and if a man 
has not any brains he cannot tie them to his hands. Let 
there grow up in the country a great mass of skilled, but 
not intelligent workmen, who know how to use their fingers, 
their hands, their eyes, on one particular kind 

w ^ J m^^ oi job and on nothing else, who, as Ruskin 
Needed To-day •' , , , ^ ' '. , , 

says, do not know how to make a pm, but only 

how to make the point of a pin ; multiply them by hundreds 

and thousands and millions all through the cities, let each 

man be a hand and not a man, and labor will be servile and 

unintelligent and inefficient and ready to be revolutionary, 
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woedusr die laboier is black or white or retL If we are to 
have -nifiisir-a i jroaoeri ry we mnsc have an educated industry ; 
the edmaiiaiL 3iiisc be act oxerely of the hand and of the eye, 
ic 3IUSC liave sac -nereiy die power co make a pat of batter, 
nac nuszeiy die power rn :ise a spade, it nmst be an onder- 
scmiiin^ of die diemisxrr at coakfng and the chemistry of 
agricnlcore : hrain, heart and hand most be educated to work 
asgffrher oa a w orthy tesolc Nothing le^ than this deserves 
aa ae -*^''T***t ^rt FuHff ^ar educacian. 

E^caccn is the bass of all tnze, osefol cliarch life. 
What X spLsxdid biemng the charch is, and yet that depends 
3pcn what kind of a c hurch it is. There are three enemies 
of reli^lcn that are bom in the church, exist in the chorch, 
gc hand in hand in the chordi : soperstition, emotionalism 
»?*t^ traditicnalfsmL The only way to destroy these is by 
edncaccn. Ireland is a rdigioos coontry; do you like it? 
Spain is a very reifgiQizs coimtry : does it satisfy you ? If 
di^ty years age the Federal goTemment had pat a pablic 
schod in Utah and znanaged it ander government control 
and opened the doors to all the children of school age in 
die territcry of Uiah. we woald not have the great Mor- 
mon question confronting as in foar states of oar union. 
Thirty years ago a battle was fooght between Catholic and 
Pro t e sta nt on the question of who should control the pub- 
lic school, the church or the state. We won die battle ; 
the state controls the public school, and as a consequence, 
the Roman Catholic boy attends the same school, plays 
the same game of baseball, the captains of both teams 
working together, and when they come to manhood no 
priest can make the one youth, and no Protestant minister 
can make the other youth think of all members of the 
other faith with either abhorrence or contempt. It seems 
sometimes to me that the country is slow in learning its 
mistakes. When the war closed, I mean the Civil War, 
for that is the only vrar I have ever seen, I was among 
those who believed, and I urged with what litde power I 
had — I only wish it had been more — ^that the United States 
government out of its abundant wealth should send down 
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into this southern country the means to start a great edu- 
cational campaign. I believed then and I believe now — I 
have said it in the North and I am repeating it here in 
the South — that we of the North were alone responsible for 
the breaking up of slavery, and we are bound before God 
and before our fellow-men to share with you in the burden 
of uplifting the negro race from its condition in the South. 
I believe the American can do anything he attempts, and I 
believe that we can do that. If we are to solve the prob- 
lem that confronts us in Cuba, in Porto Rico, in Hawaii, 
in the Philippines, the first thing we have to do is to build 
a schoolhouse and a church ; that we may care for and de- 
velop freedom of education and of religion. Every boy in 
America and in its new possessions must have the chance 
of becoming an educated man. 

Education is the basis of the home and the foundation 
of the family. Mothers that know nothing love their chil- 
dren. The mother in the one-roomed cabin of the South, 
the mother in the one room of the tenement house of the 
North (and she is the worse off of the two), love their 
children and — they kill them ; they bring them up to be- 
come the terrors of the community, thieves and vagabonds 
and criminals, because they know no better. Mr. Bernard 
here would not give to any pupil a lump of clay and say 
to him, * * Make a statue of it, but I will teach you nothing 
of how to do it." And shall we take the mother and say 
to her, **Make a man out of your child,*' when she has 
never learned how to do it ? Oh, the pitifulness of it — ig- 
norant mothers practicing on their first children; prac- 
ticing on their husbands is bad enough. We have to 
finish the work of creation. The last thing God did was 
to make a man, and now he never makes a man, he only 
makes the beginning of a man and then turns over the 
beginning of that man to us, fathers and mothers, and 
tells us to finish it. Education is the basis of the home, 
it is the foundation of the family. The most sacred ser- 
vice ever rendered anywhere in all this world is the ser- 
vice rendered by the mother who knows how to be a 
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mother, and the worst injury ever wrought in the world by 
any person is the injury wrought by the mother who does 
not know how to be a mother. 

What is education ? The baby lies in the cradle ; it 
does not know anything. At the other end of life is the 
man who weighs the stars and bridges oceans, and rules 
and directs the destiny of an empire. The difference be- 
tween the helpless, ignorant babe and a Newton, a Fulton, 
a Gladstone, is education. Education includes the whole 
development of the whole man. Nothing deserves the name 
which does not include the development of his conscience 
and of his affections. Do not let us repeat our blunder 
in a vain attempt to make education apart from religion. 
As Professor Huxley has truly said, education without 
religion will do nothing but make of the gutter-snipe a 
beast of the field, and we know what came of that experi- 
ment a long time ago. Nothing is education but that 
which out of a boy or a girl makes a man or a woman 
with wisdom to see the truth, with conscience to enforce 
duty, with inspiration to service, with manhood within be- 
cause God is within. 

Education is the end and object of life. We marry 
and presently children are given to us and we begin their 
training. By and by we get them ready to launch out into 
life, and they marry and they repeat the same process, 
and their children come and then the father is a grand- 
father, and has the pleasure of a child for a little while with- 
out the responsibility, — and then his work is done, his reward 
is given, and he goes to that great world which lies beyond, 
and the next generation takes up and repeats the work 
God gave him to do. What you and I are in the world for 
is to make out of common clay men and women. Looking 
at what I am, what I might be, what I might have been, 
it seems to me that there is no man on God's earth, how- 
ever poor, ignorant, despised, whether white, black or red, 
that God might not have hope for and I might not work 
for. 
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ADDRESS OF PROF. FRANCIS G. PEABODY 

of Harvard University. Cambridse. Mass. 

I HAVE heard of a preacher who asked a friend what he 
should preach about. The friend answered that it did 
not make much difference what he preached about, pro- 
vided he preached about twenty minutes. I am that preacher 
to-night and my conscience is my friend, and I shall speak so 
briefly that no one here shall say what a theological professor 
once said to a young student who brought him his sermon to 
examine. The student requested the professor to read the 
sermon, to express his judgment on its qualities, and to sug- 
gest some familiar hymn which would make a suitable intro- 
duction to the discourse ; to which request the professor re- 
plied that the only hymn which seemed precisely fitting to 
the theme was the one beginning: *'Now I lay me down to 
sleep." 

The first impression which I receive from the addresses 
to-night is the feeling that a teacher from an old-fashioned 
college has no right to offer his counsel in a discussion which 
lies so far beyond his special field. I have felt somewhat as 
a corpulent aunt did who came to make a visit to the family, 
and the little boy said to her, "Why! Can you talk? I 
didn't know you could talk. Father said you only took up 
room." And yet, ladies and gentlemen, coming as I do from 
a life and service that seems so remote from the problems 
which have concerned us here, I have been struck in all these 
deliberations with the new aspect of education which this 
Conference represents, and the new unity which associates 
the oldest and the youngest of our institutions. We are, in 
short, confronted by a new and extraordinary expansion of 
the conception of an educated life. Expansion is, perhaps, a 
rather perilous term to use in these days of political transfor- 
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mations ; yet whatever view we may take of our national ten- 
dencies it must be admitted that the new relations we now 

hold with the other end of the world have 
Human Ra * brought home to millions of Americans a new 

recognition of the unity of the human race. 
Three years ago a great majority of the American people 
could not have pointed out on the map where the Philippine 
Islands lay, and millions were in doubt how to spell the word 
Manila; but now the ends of the world touch each other, 
and we know, as perhaps no other nation ever knew before, 
that no people can live or die to themselves. Now this les- 
son of expansion in political life illustrates the doctrine of 
expansion in education. We have been led to a new recogni- 
tion of the unity of all education and of all learning. What 
were the ideals of the educated life a generation ago? They 
were, as Dr. McAlister has so forcibly pointed out, ideals de- 
rived from regarding education as the privilege of a few. 
The few were to be educated, and were to be the leaders 
of the great uneducated mass. It was a cheerful ideal 
for the favored few ; it gave great encouragement to those 
who sought social distinction or intellectual satisfactions; 
but it was an aristocratic ideal, — a conception of education 
as the privilege of a class. Now, upon this conception of 
education broke one day the spirit of the modern world, — the 
hopes and ideals of democracy, the recognition of the masses 
of mankind ; and for this new demand the weapons of the 
old education were simply inadequate and unsuitable. Years 
ago, in Boston, there was a famous sailor-preacher known as 
Father Taylor. He was an illiterate man, but a great genius, 
and there grew up a very curious and touching friendship be- 
tween this sailor-preacher and the great philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. In speaking of him one day. Father Tay- 
lor said, << Yes, Mr. Emerson is a great and a good man, but 
the trouble is he hasn't got any education," by which, of 
course. Father Taylor meant that Mr. Emerson could not 
navigate a ship. Father Taylor was right. There was a 
sphere of education into which the philosopher had not en- 
tered. A certain eminent speaker in my own city was once 
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asked to speak to a workingman's club. He spoke about 
Spain ; and he told those men all about the ancient history 
of Spain, its Moorish conquest, its noble architecture and its 
picturesque life ; and when he had ended he asked if there 
were any questions which any one would like to ask. Then 
these men, with their hands soiled with their day's labor, 
asked him : ** Will you kindly tell us how many miles of rail- 
road there are in Spain?" — and this learned scholar had not 
the least idea. "Will you kindly tell us how many persons 
are engaged in the manufacturing establishments of that 
country ? " — and again he was ignorant. That eminent 
teacher went home saying : **I thought I was educated, yet 
I did not know enough to meet the questions of those plain 
workingmen ; and they have taught me how many ways of 
education the modern world provides. " It may even be that 
this old education shall be an obstacle for the service of the 
new world. I remember a Baptist deacon who was once 
asked his opinion about one of the many offshoots from the 
Baptist Church, and the deacon said: ''You call that relig- 
ion? Well, it seems to me to have about the same relation 
to religion that vaccination has to smallpox ; it just prevents 
your getting it." There is a great deal of memorizing and 
philosophizing in education which just prevents one from 
getting the reality of education ; and which leaves the student 
helpless before the problems of the modern world. 

And what is the new conception of the edu- 
« ^^ f^M*^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ There are two principles which it 
cated Life " seems to involve. The first is this : that every 
man is made for something, — not only made 
to be good, but to be good for something, — that when a 
human being is born in the world, he is born to be of 
some use. ''Every man's life," said one of the greatest 
of modern preachers, "is a plan of God." Every man's 
life has its intention. It is not an accident, a drifting 
atom in a purposeless world. It is set in the world with 
something to do, it has its part in the divine intention. 
Behind all that can be said of the purposes of education, 
there lies this thought of the relation of the individual to 
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the purposes of God. This is the charter of a universal 
education. Every one has a right to a chance, because 
every one is made for something. Beneath all the prin- 
ciples of the educated life lies this fundamental faith in the 
divine intention. I find myself recalling, among the pleas- 
ant associations which environ us here, the beautiful and 
sacred place of which this town so constantly reminds one, 
where in eastern Saxony the Moravian Brotherhood was 
first established. I once made a long pilgrimage to visit 
that spot, where Wesley found his inspiration, and where 
Schleiermacher found the basis of his theology; and I re- 
member with peculiar pathos the peaceful graveyard and 
the quiet hillside where one reads the names of mis- 
sionaries from the far polar regions and from the tropics, 
whose bodies rest there together in the light of God. And 
what a striking fact it is, that in this community, where 
piety has been from the outset most cherished, education 
has been, with such devotion and success, developed and 
sustained ! The founders of Moravianism recognized the 
religious aspect of the educated life. Every child, they 
knew, was born for the glory of God, and to draw out 
through education the capacity of the child, was to ally 
one's self with the work of God. 

Upon this first principle, the purpose of God's provi- 
dence toward man, follows the second principle of the new 
education. It is simply this : that the aim of education is 
to discover what any single life is made for and to educate 
the life to that end. Out of complexity of purpose, out of 
unstable instincts, there is drawn by wise education a per- 
son, with clear determination, with capacity for service. 
Here is the charter for the new diversity in education. 
There is, under this principle, no such thing as higher or 
lower education. A hoe is not a good jack-knife, and a 
jack-knife is not a good hoe, but one is no worthier an 
instrument than the other. Each is better for the work it 
has to do. One does not speak of a harrow as better than 
a comb. Each is better for its own particular work. So 
it is in education. There is no distinction of higher and 
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lower; of head and hand; of industrial training and aca- 
demic training. The one call to service summons the in- 
dividual to that for which he was made and makes him an 
instrument of good. 

The distinguished Dr. Leonard Bacon was driving one 
day through the lanes of Connecticut and observed the 
habit in that country of having at each farm a separate 
little graveyard, where the bodies of the departed in each 
home lay by themselves. His friend said: ''Yes, that is 
one mark of the individualism that prevails in the state of 
Connecticut." At last they came to a farm where there was 
one little lonely grave and one solitary stone, and Dr. Ba- 
con said, ** That, I suppose, is individualism run into the 
ground.*' So it has been with many of our educational 
ideals. They have set before us the thought of personal 
self-culture, as though one could find an end of living in 
his own self-satisfaction ; when in reality a person is simply 
a tool to do something with, and the highest education one 
can have is when that tool is set to its most effective use 
in the service of the modern world. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the expan- 
of^M^cati ^^^^ ^^ education, with its new principles of 

universality and diversity, and its new relation 
to the needs of the world. How interesting it is that here in the 
South, where the old order of things has been devastated by 
the processes of destruction and reconstruction, we should be 
invited to hear of this new ideal and look forward to this new 
expansion. Very imperfect and very tentative must be, of 
course, the immediate results of such a Conference ; but who 
should say how far-reaching its final issues may be ! I heard 
the other day that a Senator of the United States said con- 
cerning the work of Booker Washington, that it was nothing 
more than a scratch on the surface of the vast negro problem ; 
and so it is. Yet we well know that in our physical life many 
a slight scratch on the surface penetrates the whole organiza- 
tion and affects the whole body, for evil or for good. If that 
is true of the physical body, why is it not true of the body 
politic ? May not this scratch upon the surface of the prob- 
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lem of education penetrate the whole fabric of our social 
order with its wisdom and consecration, as a healing medi- 
cine penetrates from a single point to all the tissues of the 
bodily frame ; and bring to pass throughout our national life 
a restoration of social sanity and health ? 
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